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THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR keeps the teacher in 
front of the class, projecting his own slides, facing his class at 
all times, observing reactions, and adjusting his presentation to 


the response of his pupils. 


There is no need for a separate operator, with an accom- 
panying system of signals. The projector complements the 
teacher rather than replaces him. The teacher selects his own 
pace, extemporizing as he wishes; commenting before, during, 
and after projection. 


He uses the screen as a blackboard, writing or drawing at 
will on slides or sheets of transparent plastic, without turning 
away from his class. Single or multiple sheets of film are easily 
superimposable on the slides, allowing the teacher to unmask 
transparencies in progressive disclosures, or to build up several 
components into a composite image. 


Slides are large (8” x 10’), and easy to make. Rudimentary 
art skills produce dramatic, colorful transparencies. 


If you wish to learn more about the Overhead Projector, 
please write to Section OP, Visucom Laboratories, Tecnifax Cor- 
poration, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Please indicate in the letter 
the nature of your interest. 
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ERE ARE THE 1959-60 institutional 

membership co-chairmen who will 
canvass all sections of the country to 
insure strong support for DAVI from 
colleges, universities, and other non- 
profit organizations. 

An institutional membership costs 
$25 and brings two copies of all pub- 
lications (except AVCR which comes 
singly) plus special mailings sent to 
institutional members exclusively. It 
carries voting privileges only if taken 
out in the name of an individual—that 
individual then becomes the active vot- 
ing member. 

Otis McBride, director of the audio- 
visual center at Florida State Univer- 


. sity and chairman for the southeastern 


states, says: “The institutional mem- 
bership permits the entire faculty of 
the college or university, and partic- 
ularly the audiovisual and _instruc- 
tional materials personnel, to have 
closer touch with the national profes- 
sional organization. It will bring them 
the most recent developments in the 
National Defense Education Act, spe- 
cial legislation, research, and litera- 
ture. At the same time the institution 
will support DAVI both financially 
and professionally. I urge your insti- 
tution to take out a membership, 
thereby joining hands with DAVI in 
the promotion and effective use of 
instructional materials.” 

Henry McCarty, director of the 
West Texas Cooperative Audio-Visual 
Services, and chairman for the west- 
ern states, sends this message: “Our 
DAVI institutional memberships are 
the best professional service we buy 
annually. You might say DAVI mem- 
bership helps the busy educator keep 
abreast of the ‘leading edge’ of the 
rapidly developing audiovisual field.” 

And from Charles Schuller, who 
with Horace Hartsell, is co-chairman 
of the northeastern and midwestern 
states: “The focus of educational 
thought is undergoing extensive change 
as educators attempt to adjust today’s 
programs to tomorrow’s needs. In 


' this effort DAVI can be of significant 


help. Here is an organization dedi- 
cated, first of all, to good education 
and, secondly, to its implementation 
through the newer media of communi- 
cation. The studies, publications, and 
activities made available through in- 
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notebook 


McBride 


Schuller 


Hartsell 


stitutional memberships will be of real 
interest and value to faculties and edu- 
cation students everywhere.” 

Dr. Schuller is director and Dr. 
Hartsell associate director of the 
audiovisual center at Michigan State 
University. 


Meet Louis Shores 


Dean Shores 


“*Not by books alone,” writes Dr. 
Shores, “do libraries disseminate the 
good and great ideas, but through pic- 
tures and objects, still projections and 
motion pictures, disc and tape re- 
cordings, radio and television and 


community resources. Consequently, 
since these formats are also library 
materials, librarians must be fully in- 
formed about the evaluation, selection, 
and use of all the media of communi- 
cation whether they come in hard 
covers or not. 

“A membership in DAVI will bring 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION, now an 
indispensable selection aid in libra- 
ries.” 

Dr. Shores, dean of the Florida 
State University Library School who 
has been plugging library member- 
ships for DAVI the past three years, 
continues to serve as chairman for 
1959-60. He can offer three choices: 

Library Membership A: The in- 
stitutional membership for $25 which 
brings the extra copies and special 
mailings. 

Library Membership B: A $5 mem- 
bership especially designed for small 
libraries which brings AVI and the 
DAVI service packets along with a 
library discount on other DAVI pub- 
lications. 

Library Membership C: The in- 
dividual membership for $5 or $8, 
which simply makes the librarian a 
regular DAVI member. 

It is through the leadership of its 
membership chairmen plus the efforts 
of its 4000 members that DAVI this 
year hopes to increase its strength, 
both numerically and through quality 
of participation. 


Kickoff in Carolina 


The DAVI membership campaign 
got off to a flying start in South Caro- 
lina when President Bell addressed two 
sessions of a state audiovisual confer- 
ence in Columbia, September 17 and 
18. Under the leadership of J. K. East, 
newly appointed state supervisor of 
audiovisual education for South Caro- 
lina (and also DAVI membership 
chairman for the state), this initial 
statewide conference attracted more 
than 200 superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, and audiovisual directors. 
John O. Fritz of the University of 
Chicago made a presentation on the 
production and use of AV materials. 
Mr. East writes that he hopes to hold 
a similar conference in the spring and 
that such events will soon be estab- 
lished in South Carolina on an annual 
basis. 


AVI Story Inspires Critic 


AVI readers will want to look at 
the article, “Professors and Practi- 
tioners,” by Roy Harvey Pearce in 
the October issue of Educational 
Leadership (page 35). Professor of 
English at Ohio State University, the 
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author was a participant in the “in- 
teraction” seminar conducted by the 
NEA last February. His essay was 
inspired by a report of that seminar 
in the March 1959 issue of AVI, 
written by the assistant editor of this 
magazine, who, Professor Pearce says, 
“as a good reporter surely knows her 
organization’s sense of the meeting.” 
It is the “educational provincialism” 
reflected (perhaps unconsciously) in 
this report which Professor Pearce ob- 
jects to as typical of educationists in 
their dealings with academicians. 


lowuns Pictures 
“INSECT FOODS” 


How and- what insects eat seen 
in extremely close detail. 


Color—14 min—$135.08 
1056 S. Rebertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS, 
AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions 
you need to enrich and vitalize teaching are 
listed, classified, and separately indexed 
Title, Subject, and Source in the new, 1 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 


SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Edited by Walter A. Wittich, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Available fer $5.75 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. AVI, Randolph, Wis. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—filMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—filMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 


—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
JECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


MOUNTS FOR 2x2 READYMOUNTS 


One-piece alu- 
minum frame 
and ultra-thin 
micro glass 
for mounting 
transparencies 
in Eastman 
standard 
Readymounts. 


Box of 20 frames and 40 glass. . . $2.00 
Box of 100 frames and 200 glass . $8.00 


Other Sizes Available - 24% x 2% - 
2 x 2 Super Slide - Airequipt Masks & Glass - 


Stereo (2) - 3% x 4 Frames, Masks, & Glass. 


EMDE PRODUCTS 


“Casey” Rugg 


The DAVI national office was 
shocked and saddened to learn of 
the untimely death of K. C. Rugg 
early October 8. Dr. Rugg who was 
48 had passed a complete physical 
examination the day before in prep- 
aration for a two-week Naval Re- 
serve tour of duty. He was buried 
October 12 at Wheatland, Wyoming, 
his boyhood home. 

The national staff had the opportu- 
nity to visit with “Casey” a week be- 
fore his death when he spent the 
better part of a day in this office 
putting finishing touches on a pub- 
lication for AVCOPI. The booklet, 
which was financed through Title VII, 
will be released this month. 

At the time of his death Casey was 
operating director of the audiovisual 
center at Indiana University where he 
handled a budget of some $1,200,000 
this year. His loss to the center will 
be felt keenly. L. C. Larson told the 
national staff that Casey’s contribu- 
tion over the past 10 years has been 
invaluable—not only in terms of his 
own industry, loyalty, and com- 
petence, but also because of his nu- 
merous professional friends and con- 
tacts throughout the audiovisual field. 
Casey will also be missed in NAVA 
where he contributed unstintingly each 
year to the Audiovisual Institute for 
Selling conducted at Indiana Univer- 
sity as part of the NAVA annual 
meeting. 

Friends in DAVI who wish to 
pay tribute to his memory may send 
contributions to a scholarship fund in 
care of the IU Foundation at Indiana 
University. 


Photo Credits 


Stratovision photo page 261 by 
Westinghouse. Pages 262-63, courtesy 
of the author. Pages 268-69, courtesy 
Helen Seel—fountain and view of 
Cincinnati from bridge by Cincinnati 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, Mu- 
seum of Natural History by Brand 
Studios. 
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facts on Qf) hy 


is first choice in 
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GIZINVUVND 


FREE LITERATURE AND DEMONSTRATION on the 
complete Viewlex line of Audio-Visual equip- >» 
ment. Here's fully descriptive information 
on all the advanced features and automatic > 
conveniences that have made Viewlex first 
choice among the nation’s leading users of = 
audio-visual projection equipment. Available 
at all Viewlex A.V. Franchised Dealers. 


ma COUPON NOW! ° 


VIEWLEX, INC., 35-08 Queens Bivd., L. 1. Y. 
MY NAME__ 
SCHOOL, COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION NAME 


CITY. ZONE__STATE___ 
MY POSITION. 


ADDRESS. : 
! 
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NETWORKS— 


The ETV Multiplier 


A Conference Summary 
by Alice Finstad 


RE REGIONAL AND STATE networks feasible in educa- 

tional broadcasting? If so, what is their proper role? 
Where are networks being employed now? What effect 
do networks have on the educational community? On 
programming? How much do networks cost and how 
do you finance them? Are there technical limitations? 
What are the legal booby traps? 

These and other questions signifying the ramifications 
of a fast-growing area of modern education were treated 
in the Conference in Washington, D. C., conducted by 
the National Association of Broadcasters in September 
under a contract with the U.S. Office of Education 
(Title VII, B, National Defense Education Act). This 
was not a buzz-session “interaction” type conference. 
Some 30 experts reported in prepared speeches on the 
various aspects of broadcast TV and radio. Publication 
of these speeches was stated as the prime objective of 
the Conference. 

Briefly, what emerged from the 2!2-day discussions 
was a heterogeneous structure of actual and proposed 
networks throughout the country, apparently springing 
from indigenous needs and ranging in complexity from 
the exchange of kinescopes reported out of the Far West 
to the proposal (pending FCC approval) for an ETV 
network connecting 309 colleges and universities in 16 
Southern states. As opposed to this picture are the ex- 
tensive plans now in existence for networks in every 
state and region, which, if they materialize, will in the 
near future link together all educational television sta- 
tions in the United States. 

These plans were revealed in a session where Hart- 
ford N. Gunn, Jr., general manager of Stations WGBH- 
FM-TV, gave the regional overview for New England; 
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William Bowden, TV coordinator for the Southern 
Regional Educational Board, for the South; Loren B. 
Stone, KCTS-TV, University of Washington, for the 
Far West; Jack McBride, NAEB vice president, for the 
Midwest; Lawrence Frymire, WKAR-AM-FM, Michi- 
gan State University, for the Midwest (radio); John 
Schwarzwalder, director, Twin City Area Educational 
Television Corporation, a regional study in Minnesota; 
Kenneth Christiansen, director of television, University 
of Florida, a close-up of Florida; Richard B. Hull, di- 
rector of radio and television broadcasting, Ohio State 
University, a close-up of Ohio; and William G. Harley, 
NAEB president, a close-up of Wisconsin (radio). 

(A panel of engineers appearing the second day of the 
Conference demonstrated to the satisfaction of everyone 
that technical problems were unlikely to be a limiting 
factor, whatever the degree of networking. The role of 
video tape loomed large in these discussions, as it did 
throughout the Conference. ) 


The South Moves Ahead 


To date, New England has the only regional network 
in operation. The Southern states, however, seem to 
have progressed the most rapidly in state networks and 
will, when linked together in the 16-state southern re- 
gional network, represent an important slice of the na- 
tion. Alabama, Florida, and Georgia have achieved al- 
most 100 percent coverage. The first two operate under 
an established state television authority, as does Okla- 
homa in the Southwest. The pattern in many of the 
other states seems to be one of leadership exercised by 
cooperatively run educational television stations which, 
with state department backing, has resulted in proposals 
for state networks. Michigan is one example, North 
Carolina another. Networking is not a matter of size or 
elaborate organization, as Dick Hull pointed out. Any 
time two or more stations, or even two or more schools, 
are linked together, he said, you have in effect a net- 
work. 

Clifford G. Erickson, dean in charge of television at 
Chicago City Junior College, told the Conference of the 
full two-year program offered for credit over WTTW by 
his institution. The pattern for future growth has already 
become evident in a cooperative arrangement with Mor- 
ton Junior College whereby the latter pays tuition for 
viewers in the Cicero area. These television courses, 
which permit home viewers to earn an Associate in Arts 
degree with a minimum of face-to-face conferences, 
were presented to the Conference as one type of educa- 
tional fare feasible over network TV. 

Louis Lyons, who with Hartford Gunn represented 
WGBH-TV, gave the Conference some idea of how rich 
the offerings of a community station: can be when the 
station is fortunately located as is the Boston one, and 
when the program is selected with care and imagination. 
WGBH-TV draws from such institutions as MIT, Har- 
vard, Brandeis University, and Boston College. Authors, 
visiting scholars, and top news commentators are often 
tapped, and the Boston symphonies and newspapers co- 
operate. Dr. Lyons, news commentator for WGBH, is 
himself curator of the Nieman Fellowships. 

Following Dr. Lyons on the program, E. W. Ziebarth 
said: “Educational television has demonstrated the 
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availability and producibility of valid, sound, and gen- 
uinely important materials, from which now, not next 
year, or five years from now, but now selections can be 
made which would justify network transmissions.” Dr. 
Ziebarth, who is dean of summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and consultant for the Midwest 
Radio and Television Corporation, also sees an impend- 
ing role for network TV in teaching certain esoteric uni- 
versity courses, areas in which, he said, even the “most 
distinguished institutions have no business trying to op- 
erate independently in these times of fabulously costly 
equipment and instruction.” 

Budgeting and ways of financing were an interesting, 
if inconclusive, part of the Conference. John Klindworth 
of K & M Electronics Company, Minneapolis, gave a 
detailed estimate of an NAEB region on the Midwest 
prairies. Involved was a microwave system using two- 
way hook-ups, one-way relays, and off-the-air pickups. 
Mr. Klindworth’s total figure for 63 stations in six states 
was $2.26 million. This was an “outside figure’”’ making 
no allowances for bargains, finds, steals, or unusual dis- 
counts. In contrast Mr. Hulburt, an operator with an 
eye to the main chance, told how the Alabama system 
of three stations and 12 microwave units had been built 
for $1 million. His outlay now, Mr. Hurlburt said, had 
been estimated at $10 million by a commercial operator. 
A participant in the audience paid tribute to Mr. Hurl- 
burt’s talents, but commented that he hoped his account 
would not leave the impression that it is possible to “put 
together a network with baling wire.” 


How Do You Finance a Network? 


Hartford Gunn pointed out that there are as many 
ways to finance a network as there are to finance an 
individual station—local and national foundations; local 
and state organizations rooted in the community, such 
as fraternal organizations; individual subscriptions and 
contributions, public school funds, college and univer- 
sity treasuries, state legislatures, federal government 
sources, and, though he said the networks hate to resort 
to it, assessments from existing stations. He also gave 
some pointers on how to make fund raising presenta- 
tions. If state groups are approached, it is well to have 
your plan encompass the entire state. It is also wise to 
have alternate, less expensive plans, he said. 

Mr. Gunn also made an interesting observation about 
programming. Commenting on the early mistakes stu- 
dios made in thinking that network programming was 
merely a matter of exchanging the best programs, he 
said: “This of course will work, but it is a great mistake 
because a live, interconnected network presents a wholly 
new dimension in programming which should be ex- 
plored and exploited to the utmost. The network should 
free the program and production staff of an individual 
station from the necessity of producing hour after hour 
of programming on small budgets in order to fill the 
broadcast day. The staff, then, can create a new sched- 
ule incorporating the best material of the network and 
can concentrate its attention and resources on (1) pro- 
ducing programs focused on local needs and (2) pro- 
ducing major programs for the network.” 

It was inevitable that networking by its very nature 
would draw words of caution from the educators pres- 
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ent, particularly upon their contemplation of the “stra- 
tovision” experiment reported to the Conference by 
Philip Coombs of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. (See page 261 for complete story.) Dean 
Ziebarth sounded the first note when he said: “If the 
mass media are indeed the great Extension of almost 
everything, then it is up to us to look more closely and 
critically than our colleagues have so far done at what 
is being extended. . . .” Dean Ziebarth contended that 


it is the source, not the pipeline principle, which needs 
examination. 


Educators Voice Varied Concerns 


There were other concerns. Harold Wigren, NEA’s 
ETV consultant, was concerned with “team teaching.” 
He referred to the difficulty even on the local level of 
keeping the television and classroom teachers working 
together every step of the way. This problem, he 
feared, would be greatly augmented if the two were 
separated by hundreds of miles. 

The Very Reverend Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., presi- 
dent of the University of Detroit, worried about main- 
taining the “right to be different.” The very existence 
of his university, he said, is based on the fact that it is 
different. This difference comes from the philosophical 
and theological viewpoints of those who teach, and the 
students (non-Catholics among them) pay higher tui- 
tions to go there because of this difference. If govern- 
ment funds become available to ETV networks, then 
what becomes of this difference? Could the University 
of Detroit continue to broadcast its theology and phi- 
losophy? Father Steiner thought perhaps the “control” 
problem in state and regional networks could be avoided 
by the use of video tape. 

The “effects of state and regional networks on the 
educational community” were also considered by Sam 
H. Moorer, representing ASCD; Edwin P. Adkins, Con- 
tinental Classroom; O. C. Aderhold, Land Grant Col- 
leges; Finis Engleman, AASA; Richard Hull, North 
Central Association; and A. W. VanderMeer of Penn- 
sylvania State University. The latter evinced some im- 
patience with the widely accepted view that ETV must 
prove itself in the framework of the existing curriculum. 
“It is the obligation of educational leaders to lead,” he 
said, “We have an obligation to try out ETV in the 
ways it can succeed.” Edgar Fuller, executive secretary 
of the Council of Chief State School Officers also’ ap- 
peared on this panel. (See page 258 ) 

The broadcasters (among them, Dick Hull, John 
Schwarzwalder, John F. White, and NAEB President 
William Harley) felt the question of control had be- 
come a fixation with educators. Why worry about it, 
when each classroom teacher exercises the ultimate in 
control simply by turning the switch? Look at the rec- 
ord, they said. Radio has a long record of responsible 
operation, and who has yet been able to cite a single 
transgression in the case of TV’s shorter history? Who 
operates ETV stations, they asked, pointing to Boston 
where the presidents of Lowell Institute, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and MIT are on the board. 

Educators are now and always will be in control of 
educational broadcasting, Mr. Harley assured depart- 
ing conferees. 
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This article is the complete text of an address given 
by the author to the NAEB conference reported else- 
where in this issue. Dr. Fuller, who is executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, pref- 
aced his remarks with this statement: “The Council of 
Chief State School Officers has policies favoring the de- 
velopment of educational television. In more than one- 
half the states there is legislation concerning ETV and 
many chief state school officers are active in this field. 
The opinions expressed here, however, go beyond the 
general policies adopted by the Council, so they must 
be regarded as personal.” 


4  Toay OF US IN EDUCATION are committed to improve 


it in every possible area: the curriculum; the con- 
tent of courses of study within the curriculum; the qual- 
ity of the teachers; the physical facilities; and especially 
the subtleties of the teaching—learning process that 
cannot be tested by measures of how many facts have 
been learned and retained. To the extent ETV helps 
improve total learning in the truest sense of learning, 
it is justified; to the extent it does not do this, it is not 
justified. 

Educators will eventually insist upon objectivity in 
rating ETV in terms of improvement of learning. Will 
a film do the job better? If so, we should use the film. 
Is radio, that half-forgotten medium that is here along 
with and in spite of television, being used as it should 
be used in the schools? If not, why not? Is it possible 
that some things we may try to do through television 
can be done better through books or slides? Or through 
other means? No vested interest in using television 
should obscure an objective approach to the best teach- 
ing aids, whatever they may be. 

Let me illustrate specifically what I mean in imply- 
ing that educational progress may not always be for- 
warded by ETV. Recently, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers prepared a Purchase Guide for state 
and local school systems throughout the country. This 
Guide describes equipment and materials recommended 
for use to improve instruction in the sciences, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign languages. Staff and advisory 
experts representative of the Modern Language Asso- 
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ciation recommended use of electronic installations of 
various complexity for teaching modern foreign lan- 
guages, with the most complex ones designated as lan- 
guage laboratories. They’ did not recommend television 
for this purpese, since audio is better when used alone 
in beginning the. learning of a new language. 

The movement toward use of electronic classrooms 
and laboratories reverses almost completely the tradi- 
tional methodology for foreign language teaching. It is 
by all odds the major “growing edge” in American ed- 
ucational methods. Is ETV going to assist, or possibly 
interfere? ETV can find a special place where it can 
supplement the language laboratory when the visual is 
needed along with the ‘audio. This ‘sort of evaluation of 
the use of ETV should take place in every field, under 
the single major criterion of improving learning. ETV 
can improve the quality of teaching in many fields by 
bringing to teachers the best methods in those fields, 
even when the methods shown involve teaching aids 
other than television. ETV should not dash in. to do 
everything itself—only the things it does best. 

ETV, then, should be supported insofar as it im- 
proves learning. It is necessary to reject uncritical pro- 
motion and to exercise objective judgments on the basis 
of the evidence. It seems to me that such judgments 
can be based on rather clear principles. 


Optional Viewing 


For instance, where viewing is optional, there seems 
little reason to suppose that educators should refrain 
from supporting maximum development of nationwide 
ETV service on open channels, both educational and 
commercial. It is surely in the public interest that the 
types of adult education programs illustrated by Edward 
R. Murrow’s documentaries and the Omnibus series 
should be made more widely available. Special features 
for special audiences are limited only by lack of imagi- 
nation or lack of resources. Such features can include 
discussions of important local, state, national and inter- 
national issues, programs for children of all ages during 
hours when they are at home, the fine arts, and sys- 
tematic courses for persons of any age who may elect 
them with or without academic credits. 

The personal option on how much to use television 
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in learning is also a common privilege of the more ma- 
ture students in colleges and universities. They often 
have alternative courses, or they can go to other col- 
leges where television is not so much emphasized. 


Captive Audiences 


Educators will be more sensitive, however, about 
what ETV offers to captive audiences in elementary and 
secondary schools. These children and youth are held 
in groups for 180 or 190 days a year through the force 
of the compulsory attendance laws. It is inconceivable 
that any considerable number of these young people 
will be forced into ETV study over any considerable 
period of time, unless it is really beneficial to them. 
ETV can impose on pupils just as a very poor teacher 
does. Perhaps it may impose even more inescapably, 
since a poor teacher can be removed more easily than 
an operating network. 

This means that the percentage of students who do 
well with television instruction must be balanced against 
its effects on other students who do better under in- 
struction throughout the day by teachers and teaching 
aids providing for two-way discussion. I submit that 
we do not yet know enough about the total effect on 
these captive audiences to justify dogmatic promotion 
of mass ETV in the schools. 

This leads me to another point in connection with 
state, regional and national ETV networks. Television 
can teach facts, it is better than no teacher or an in- 
competent teacher, it can supplement the work of any 
teacher, and it can greatly expand the range of a su- 
perior teacher insofar as TV can carry that teacher’s 
contributions to the pupils. Nevertheless, the larger the 
network and the greater the audience, the less flexibil- 
ity there is in the classroom. 

Mass audiences have brought us low mass standards 
in commercial television, because the cultural common 
denominator for advertising is low. For different rea- 
sons, network ETV has a similar problem. Mass ETV 
audiences must receive broadcasts based upon an ed- 
ucational common denominator, and the larger the au- 
dience the larger the number of pupils whose needs do 
not fall within that common denominator. The wider 
the range of the so-called master teacher, the more 
pupils he can serve—and the more pupils he cannot 
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serve effectively. Is it possible that the proportion of 
pupils not served well increases as the scope of the 
network increases? May it not be likely that 50 teachers 
for a subject presented on 50 state networks will per- 
form more hopefully for the future of ETV than a single 
teacher on a national network or a few teachers on a 
few regional networks? At the same time, a live na- 
tional network for optional listening may well be sought. 


Teaching Problems 


To make the pre-broadcast preparation and the post- 
broadcast discussion most effective in the classroom, 
television lessons should be available to each class for 
more than a single showing. Perhaps the most basic 
difficulty in television instruction comes from the inabil- 
ity of the students to ask questions and to present their 
views for immediate discussion and evaluation. It ap- 
pears that the stratovision project now contemplated, 
the Videotape project, and state, regional or national 
live ETV networks can provide for this service, as a 
practical matter, only through kinescopes or other re- 
productions for re-use in classrooms. 

There may eventually be danger of over-emphasis on 
television in preparing students for lifelong learning. 
Possibilities for television learning will be with them 
throughout their lives, and they should know how to 
take advantage of them. At the same time, they cannot 
afford to neglect reading. The use of printed references 
is indispensable, because it is in this area that a person 
can exercise the option of studying any of the millions 
of books and periodicals available. Television is less 
flexible. A viewer must take the subject that happens 
to be broadcast. Purposeful learning in the fields of his 
greatest motivation may be lost if he looks too much 
and reads too little. 


Finance 


The question of how to finance ETV stations or net- 
works is important. ETV as a supplementary teaching 
aid necessarily costs more than traditional teaching 
alone. Television saves money, if at all, when class 
size is greatly expanded or when pupils are denied a 
competent teacher with each class of reasonable size 
to prepare for the broadcasts and to discuss them after- 
ward. One may doubt that any real improvement of 
instruction through television will cost less than good 
traditional teaching. 

It was discovered several years ago that school budg- 
ets provide a sound financial basis on which to operate 
ETV stations for general community benefit. If ETV 
increases the costs of schools without supplying in- 
school ETV that clearly improves instruction, the net 
result for the schools will be negative. Promotion of 
ETV in the schools to justify a regular source of in- 
come, insofar as it exists apart from the function of 
improving instruction, may not long survive in the face 
of competition for funds that will be certain to improve 
instruction. 

Until we know more about the educational effects 
of TV, there is inherent danger in large-scale network 
programming for school use if the purpose is to reduce 
broadcasting costs per pupil. The financial compulsions 
of networks lead toward total or direct teaching by tele- 
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vision, which may easily become an educational catas- 
trophe in the elementary and secondary schools. 

Educators were quick to recognize ETV as a po- 
tentially great supplementary tool for the teacher to 
improve instruction, but this idea has undergone a 
radical change. Due to over-zealous promotional ac- 
tivities, the average businessman, school board mem- 
ber, teacher or parent is now likely to associate ETV 
with saving money. The public image of ETV as a fi- 
nancial panacea has served the purposes of those who 
oppose even reasonable educational budgets. Some are 
willing to seize upon almost anything, with or without 
proof, to save money or teachers or buildings. I submit 
that in its present state of development, this is a dan- 
gerous public image of ETV, if the improvement of in- 
struction is its major goal. 


Timing and Money 


Educationally useful ETV can probably be financed 
without difficulty, once it has fully established its place 
in the educational program. Meanwhile, there will con- 
tinue to be some fiscal troubles, but there is probably 
enough money at present to establish within a reason- 
able time the legitimate claims of ETV for funds. It 
may seem to be heresy to some, but to me it appears 
that the development of educational television is tak- 
ing place at a pace rapid enough to serve the best in- 
terests of education. A sound development, without 
over-commitments of funds, is needed. Plunging into 
network operations on a wider scale may in the long 
run bring negative public reactions that will set back 
the cause of educational television. 


Administration 

By its very nature, television must be regulated by 
the federal government. The Federal Communications 
Commission makes rules and regulations for the con- 
trol of television broadcasting of all kinds, including 
educational broadcasting. For the most part the FCC 
has been reluctant to influence programming. Under 
this policy, commercial television reflects a struggle 
between freedom of broadcasting on the one hand and 
regulation in the public interest on the other. Many 
Americans believe that this freedom in using a public 
resource has emphasized advertising and other com- 
mercial interests at the expense of quality programming. 

The considerations in ETV networks are quite dif- 
ferent. Commercial networks operate on the basis of 
the freedoms of our economic system. On the other 
hand, freedom from federal programming regulation 
in ETV rests almost entirely upon the ability of the 
state and local governments to prevent federal controls 
over education. Commercial networks are supported 
specifically by a powerful complex of business allies. 
These forces are in a strong position to defend their 
economic interests against federal interference. It is a 
disquieting thought that education may have far less 
strength to resist federal controls over ETV, since its 
case must be based more upon ideals than upon eco- 
nomics. 

The promotion of a national live ETV network by 
1968, launched last year by the managers of the ETV 
stations affiliated with the Educational Television and 
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Radio Center, may or may not be in the best interests 
of education. On the programming side, research and 
experience will in time provide an answer. On the ad- 
ministrative side, however, education could easily be 
led into a long-term fiscal trap from which it would 
have the utmost difficulty in escaping whether or not 
the educational results are really good. 

The reason is that the cost of a national live ETV 
network would be very large, and that most of its 
backers want federal funds to build it and perhaps to 
operate it. Control by the FCC of the physical arrange- 
ments for television is one thing, but federal control 
of funds which make it possible to teach the same tele- 
vised lesson in classrooms from coast to coast is quite 
another. Public policy in education would be involved, 
and the decisions might easily be made for reasons 
other than the improvement of education. 


Such legislation as the Magnuson bill passed by the 
Senate last April, considered as a “one-shot” aid to 
get physical facilities in each of the states for state use, 
would be comparatively harmless so far as subsequent 
federal controls are concerned. Even in this instance 
most chief state school officers, who have had exten- 
sive dealings with a number of federal agencies, would 
undoubtedly recommend that state and local autonomy 
be carefully protected during the planning and con- 
struction period. 


State-supported ETV networks, even with some fed- 
eral assistance, would be less likely to suffer from fed- 
eral controls than a national network. Organization for 
ETV, as Dr. John E. Ivy, Jr., has recently said “. . . 
should be within the boundaries of traditional state and 
federal relationships. These boundaries hold that the 
states and localities shall have the primary responsibil- 
ity for providing a system of public education.” The 
states and communities will almost certainly have dif- 
ficulty protecting education against tendencies the fed- 
eral government would have to influence the educational 
use of a national network. Allocations of federal funds 
for maintenance and operation of such a network year 
after year would surely carry with them more danger 
of federal control of education than any general pro- 
posal for educational support now before Congress. 


So let us begin at the local and state levels when cap- 
tive audiences of school children are involved. Let each 
state, as Justice Holmes long ago suggested, become a 
laboratory for experimentation and progress. Let them 
learn from each other during a period of years to estab- 
lish the educational place of television in classrooms. 
Concurrently, we can learn a great deal by moving 
ahead rapidly on open-circuit ETV broadcasting to all 
age groups on an optional basis. 


We should press forward with research and experi- 
mentation in every direction to harness the wonderful 
potentialities of television for education. The strato- 
vision experiment, the Videotape network, the con- 
trolled experiments in school systems and colleges and 
universities, and other research should be liberally sup- 
ported. Here is an area in which fear of federal control 
of education need not restrict the federal government 
from full partnership, as it is in full partnership for 
this conference. 
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STRATOVISION 


BECOMES REALITY 


HEN SCHOOL OPENS NEXT FALL, courses on video 

tape taught by outstanding teachers recruited from 
all over America will be televised from a DC-7 aircraft 
some 20,000 feet over north-central Indiana and 
beamed to classrooms in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Formal announcement 
of this first experiment in airborne television was made 
October 16 by the Midwest Council on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction which will conduct the experiment in 
conjunction with the Purdue Research Institute. Thus, 
“stratovision”—a concept which has long tantalized TV 
educators—becomes reality. 

The stratovision technique (rebroadcasting TV sig- 
nals from a high flying airplane) was originated in 
1944 by Charles E. Nobles, a Westinghouse engineer 
who later headed the company’s three-year experi- 
mental program carried on in a modified B-29. The 
first application of the technique to education is de- 
scribed as a “two-year pilot experiment to test the feasi- 
bility and usefulness of a system of airborne multi- 
channel instructional television for schools and col- 
leges.” It will service a circular area with a diameter 
of from 300 to 400 miles. Programs will be transmitted 
from ground-based facilities at Purdue to the circling 
four-engine aircraft some distance away and re-telecast 
to schools and colleges participating on-voluntary basis. 

Estimated cost for the “tooling-up year” and the first 
year of broadcasting is nearly $7 million, the funds to 
come from foundation grants, private gifts, industrial 
corporations, and others. The Ford Foundation has set 
aside $4 million to match gifts and grants from these 
sources. (It is estimated that once the airborne system 
is functioning—and used by most schools in the recep- 
tion area—the annual cost of delivering courses may fall 
as low as $1 to $10 per pupil.) 

Assisting on the technical end, besides Westinghouse, 
are CBS Laboratories and General Dynamics Corpora- 
tion, the latter providing aeronautical advisory services. 
The experiment will begin with two “wide-band” UHF 
transmitters aboard the aircraft, permitting two different 
programs to be televised at once. An unusual feature will 
be the testing of “narrow-band” telecasting on two spe- 
cial channels carrying the same programs as the conven- 
tional UHF channels. Developed by CBS Laboratories 
with cooperation from Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, “narrow-band” telecasting has the 
potential of doubling the number of courses carried over 
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conventional channels. The specially designed receivers 
needed for “narrow-band” programs will be supplied to 
about a dozen test schools. Several hundred other 
schools are expected to equip their classes for conven- 
tional UHF telecasts in preparation for the program, 
which is strictly voluntary. Aeronautic advisers predict 
that, with spare aircraft to meet weather and mainte- 
nance contingencies, the telecasting aircraft can be ex- 
pected to be on schedule 98 percent of the time. 


At the outset the instructional telecasts will be limited 
to 24 half-hour lessons per day, consuming a total of 
six hours per day, four days per week. Later, the Coun- 
cil hopes to add courses up to 72 half-hour lessons per 
day. Most courses (which consist of approximately 144 
half-hour lessons during a school year) will be on video 
tape, recorded either at the Purdue studios or at pro- 
duction centers throughout the country including experi- 
enced ETV stations. All live telecasts will originate at 
Purdue. Courses will be offered at secondary, elemen- 
tary, and college level in a 40-40-20 ratio. 


One of the principal functions of the Council will be 
to recruit the necessary TV teachers and to produce 
their courses on video tape. To this end, the Council, 
in cooperation with educators and local TV stations 
throughout the country, is making a nationwide talent 
search. Final choice of teachers, however, will be made 
by leading educators in the six-state region. Other major 
functions of the Council will be to work with educators 
in the region in preparation of special texts, study guides, 
and other materials; to cooperate with classroom teach- 
ers in developing ways to make maximum use of the 
televised instruction; and, to join with schools and col- 
leges in evaluating results. 


Council members are Chairman Samuel M. Brownell, 
superintendent of schools, Detroit; Novice G. Fawcett, 
president of Ohio State University; John Guy Fowlkes, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin; Lyman 
V. Ginger, past president of NEA; E. E. Holt, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, State of Ohio; Frederick 
L. Hovde, president of Purdue; John W. Taylor, execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Educational Television As- 
sociation; Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity; and Benjamin Willis, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago. John E. Ivey, Jr., former executive vice presi- 
dent of New York University, is president and executive 
officer. 
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TV Tailored 


Classroom 


Leonard Harper, industrial arts teacher, shares 
Indonesian art experiences with large numbers 
of pupils through telecast. Note intricate work 
which would make excessive handling of figures 
impractical. Harper spent two years in Indonesia 
with the Indonesian education department. 


aE A Plainedge student directs a program on Japanese culture produced 
oF with the cooperation of the Japanese Counsel General in New York 


to the High School 


Robert M. Diamond 


4 


City. The above illustrates one advantage of the Plainedge system— 
basically inexpensive equipment which the students themselves operate. 


I THE MILLIONS OF WORDS spoken and written about 
educational television in the past several years, one 
important use of the medium has been consistently over- 
looked: closed-circuit operation within a single second- 
ary school. The fact that technological developments 
now permit the installation of a complete two-camera 
closed-circuit chain for less than $15,000 makes this a 
glaring oversight. 

Most of the money spent on research and experi- 
mentation so far has come from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, which has been mainly inter- 
ested in television as a possible solution to the teacher 
shortage. And while I do not say their approach is 
wrong, I would like to point out that this is only one 
area in which television can serve, and that, for the very 
reason that Fund money has been diverted into these 
channels, neither educators nor the population hear 
much about the other uses of the medium. 

As an example of educationally sound use of closed- 
circuit TV at the secondary level I would like to cite the 
program operated in the Plainedge Junior-Senior High 
School on Long Island during the 1958-59 school year. 
Last year every department in the school used the me- 
dium extensively. Less than 30 school days passed with- 
out a telecast program. (The state of New York has 
now granted funds to this school for research and evalu- 
ation of its project. This might set a precedent for local 


The author was TV coordinator for the Plainedge 
Schools until this fall when he joined Dick Lewis’ staff 
at San Jose as supervisor of instructional television. 
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Robert Guatelli of IBM during a program featuring the inven- 
tions of Leonardo da Vinci. Dr. Guatelli who is a renown da 
Vinci scholar explained an exhibit loaned by the IBM company. 


research projects to counter-balance that instituted by 
big Funds. ) 

The programs at Plainedge are themselves unique in 
that they are designed by the department and the teach- 
ers using them, and are scheduled to reach the classes 
for which they are intended at the exact time the teach- 
ers want them. Overcoming the scheduling problem, | 
believe, is one of the main advantages of closed-circuit 
over open-circuit TV for secondary schools. While I 
believe that an open-circuit approach can fulfill some of 
the needs of an elementary program, it is in the second- 
ary schools that closed-circuit TV must take over a 
greater part of the job. Each of our schools has its own 
bus and cafeteria problems. Rarely will two high schools 
be on the same schedule. Whereas in the elementary 
schools the teacher can change her planning to fit an 
open-circuit schedule, on the secondary level this is 
almost impossible. A second advantage is that when a 
television program is used in a single school (or two 
schools) all of the teachers involved can help plan the 
telecast. In this way television can be made to fit the 
needs of the classrooms. 

To operate educational television on this basis, the 
equipment must be especially designed. Television sets 
must be mobile and every classroom convertible into a 
television studio. At Plainedge even the control equip- 
ment is mobile. The school intercommunication system 
makes it possible for students in the classrooms to phone 
in questions during the telecast. With this equipment 
science programs have been televised from science 
rooms where the apparatus was available; a program 
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on how newspapers are printed has been transmitted 
from the print shop to the English classes. 

Three basic types of programs were telecast last year. 
First, television was used to improve substantially the 
instruction of certain aspects of courses. (An example is 
the well-known one of dissecting the frog, with students 
profiting from the enlarged pictures which enable them 
to follow the instructor step by step.) 

A second type of program is the one in which tele- 
vision saves time and effort. An example is the library 
orientation program televised from the library into Eng- 
lish classes. By using television 2200 students at Plain- 
edge were able to receive the program in less than two 
days. With one class going at a time, this orientation 
would have taken close to a month, to say nothing about 
tying up the library staff in the process. 

The third type is responsible for about 80 percent of 
programs. Through television Plainedge has been able 
to bring in outstanding educators, businessmen, repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, and exhibits that other- 
wise would be unavailable. Also, for the first time an 
entire department has been able to use an outstanding 
project carried on in a class where the teacher possesses 
special talents. In this way, TV enables the school not 
only to take advantage of outside resources but to ex- 
ploit to the fullest those found in the school. 


The Teacher Keeps a Firm Hand 


The success of the project at Plainedge can be at- 
tributed to the fact that the programs are molded to fit 
the classroom; not the classroom to fit the programs. 
In every case the teachers who are to use the program 
work with its formulation so that they are sure it con- 
tains what they want it to contain, and that it is sched- 
uled for the proper time. One or two teachers will have 
the responsibility of seeing that all of the teachers with- 
in the department are kept-informed and given program 
outlines well in advance. 

Success has also been dependent on the fact that only 
one program is normally telecast in a day and that this 
program is repeated several times, insuring that a ma- 
jority of the classes for which it was designed will re- 
ceive it. This is, of course, rather tiring for those on the 
program but until video tape becomes more commonly 
available this one shortcoming will have to be over- 
looked. 

Another advantage of the Plainedge program is that, 
while the equipment is basically inexpensive, it is also 
controlled, operated, and repaired by the students them- 
selves. In this way the television operation has become 
an integral part of the entire school program. 

Last year Plainedge saw many experiments with tele- 
vision programming. Some presentations were excellent; 
others not so successful. Plainedge has learned that 
efficiency of television as a teaching tool depends on 
the amount of cooperation and planning done with 
teachers who are going to use it. In addition, it is a com- 
munity venture. Success can only be sustained as long as 
there is full cooperation between the administration, 
teachers, and television department. It has not saved 
teachers. On the contrary, it has given many of them 
extra work. Extra work that has helped improve instruc- 
tion within the school and that has brought a new con- 
cept of teaching into operation. 
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Galveston Experiments 


PHONOSCOPE is the trade name for a television cam- 
era manufactured in combination with a 21-inch re- 
ceiver. The unit is made to be portable. The camera 
weighs only five pounds and is two-and-a-half inches 
wide, six inches high and seven-and-a-half inches long. 
The camera operates efficiently in normal room light- 
ing. In early 1960 the manufacturers hope to have per- 
fected a transistorized camera only half the size of the 
one described above and, a little later, a completely 
new type television screen, which will have a three-by- 
five foot surface, be one-fourth inch thick, and will 
hang on the wall like a picture. It will give twice the 
quality light control afforded by the present screen and 
its brightness contrast will be such that the images can 
be seen outdoors. 

With this equipment, Phonoscope Incorporated of 
Galveston, a newly created utility service, believes that 
it will completely revolutionize the application of ed- 
ucational television by solving four basic problems that 
have plagued equipment manufacturers and school men 
for the past five years. 

A lease arrangement will eliminate the high purchase 
cost of equipment which all too quickly becomes ob- 
solete. Extreme simplicity of equipment precludes the 
problem of finding trained personnel to operate and 
maintain it. Phonoscope offers two-way communica- 
tion for both sound and- picture to solve the problem 
of feedback. By incorporating video tape recording 
equipment Phonoscope expects to overcome schedule 
rigidity. 


The author is supervisor of the instructional resources 
department which will assume major responsibility in 
the Galveston experiment. In a letter he pays tribute 
to the “vision and pioneering spirit’ of his superintend- 
ent, Morgan E. Evans, and to the Galveston Board of 
School Trustees. A former teacher of speech and dra- 
matics, Mr. Hardie has worked part time in commercial 
television. He is in his third year as a member of the 
TEXAVED board of directors. 
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with Video 


sacar OR NOT PHONOSCOPE equipment can 
measure up to the manufacturers’ hopes will be 
tested this year in Galveston, Texas, where at no cost 
to the schools, Phonoscope Inc., will equip eight ele- 
mentary schools and the administration building, and 
provide facilities for a studio in the instructional re- 
sources department. After a year of experimentation 
and evaluation the Galveston schools will be asked 
whether they wish to retain the services at an esti- 
mated $14,110 per year. 

Upon hearing of the proposed experiment at Galves- 
ton the Ampex Corporation offered one of their video 
tape recorders at no cost for the experimentation pe- 
riod. This piece of equipment alone retails for over 
$50,000. 

Phonoscope operates on the closed-circuit principle. 
All of the units are connected by coaxial cable to a 
central switchboard. The switchboard is the key to the 
effectiveness of the entire system. The video and audio 
signal originating at any one of the phonoscopes can be 
received only by other receivers connected to the 
switchboard. Several phonoscopes can be put together 
in a network arrangement in such a way that persons 
located at each instrument can be seen and heard by 
all the others. This provides a unique means of inter- 
school communication where conferences and commit- 
tee meetings can be held with minimum loss of time 
and without the inconvenience of traveling to a central 
meeting place. 

The Ampex Video Tape Recorder is a highly com- 
plex piece of equipment to manufacture but compara- 
tively simple to operate. It is similar in principle to the 
regular audio tape recorders, but in addition to record- 
ing sound, it also records the video picture fed to it from 
a television camera. Thus both audio and video is re- 
corded on a magnetic tape which can be played back 
through television receivers at any later time. The tape 
takes many replayings without loss of quality. Tapes can 
easily be erased and re-used, thus providing an economi- 
cal means for recording programs whose value is of 
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Jim Hardie 


short duration, such as newscasts, interviews, and cer- 
tain types of demonstrations. 

The coaxial cable used in this type of closed-circuit 
installation is capable of carrying more than six differ- 
ent two-way communications at one time without inter- 
ference. It carries both sound and picture from one 
phonoscope to another. All phonoscopes in each of the 
eight schools, the administration building, and studio 
will feed into the central switchboard by cable. The dual 
control switchboard can be operated manually with an 
operator in complete control of the communication be- 
tween two or more phonoscopes, or it can be switched 
to automatic so that each phonoscope can be operated 
individually. This feature is particularly desirable when 
a network of phonoscopes is used for a conference. 

Our Galveston schools will have a low-cost central 
studio—soundproof and providing a limited amount of 
special lighting. A boom for a microphone and a port- 
able camera on a tripod along with a regular Phono- 
scope instrument will provide adequate facilities for 
presentations needing special flexibility. One hundred 
seventy classrooms will be wired for Phonoscope, al- 
though there will be only one portable unit in each of 
the eight elementary schools. Any of the classrooms can 
be used as a studio because each phonoscope is equipped 
with a camera. The cameras operate from fixed positions 
and therefore do not require cameramen to handle them. 
(This is a limiting factor which must be considered, but 
should not prevent satisfactory communications. ) 

Operating as a utility in the city of Galveston, Phono- 
scope Inc. will provide our schools with maintenance 
service on all equipment and will make immediate re- 
placements wherever necessary. The schools, therefore, 
will not be required to hire trained technicians to care 
for equipment and facilities. The Phonoscope equipment 
is purposely designed for easy operation by persons with 
no special television training. The designers say that if 
you can operate a TV set at home, you can easily learn 
to operate the two-way Phonoscope equipment. 

The purchase price of this equipment, which the man- 
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ufacturers propose to install solely on lease basis at 
about $14,110 per year would be well over $100,000, 
a sum prohibitive as a single outlay in our schools. 

The two-way communications feature plus the possi- 
bility of utilizing every classroom as studio provides a 
flexibility of scheduling which permits maximum use of 
the channels. Here are examples of six different activi- 
ties that could take place at one time. 


1 A 6th grade class at Crockett School debates a cur- 
rent-events topic with a 6th grade class at the Alamo 
School. 


2 A 4th grade class at San Jacinto School invites a 
visitor to talk on a recent trip to Norway. Fourth-graders 
at the Rosenberg School, also studying Norway, share 
the interview via TV. 


3 Making use of the video tape recorder, the phono- 
scope presents a previously prepared demonstration of 


magnetism to a 3rd grade class in science at Alamo 
School. 


4 Fourth grade classes at Washington and Carver 
Schools receive a lesson in Conversational Spanish from 
a teacher located in the central studio. 


5 A 2nd grade class at Sam Houston School sees a 
film over Phonoscope on the subject of animals. 


6 A staff member in the administrative building is 
working out plans via TV with a businessman in down- 
town Galveston who is equipped with Phonoscope. The 
plans concern a Sth grade field trip which will also be 
via TV. (Operating as a utility service under a city 
franchise Phonoscope hopes also to equip business firms 
and other institutions with closed-circuit equipment. By 
means of a central switchboard the schools can be con- 
nected with outside systems. ) 


At Galveston we plan to use the television facilities 
in these four areas: staff communications, inservice edu- 
cation for teachers, as a resource tool, and for direct 
teaching. 

Face-to-face communications among the staff can be 
carried out between individuals and groups separated 
by distance. Planning meetings, committee meetings, 
and individual conferences are possibilities. Written ma- 
terial such as statistical information or school records 
can be shown from one school or office to another. The 
instructional resources department not only can discuss 
materials with teachers over phonoscope but can give 
them on-the-spot previews. 

One of the established values of educational television 
is what it does to upgrade the quality of teaching—one 
teacher learns from the other as he watches him on the 


screen; he picks up new ideas; he generally sharpens his 
performance to keep the pace. This value will probably 
be heightened in the close-knit operation we anticipate 
here at Galveston. Another use made possible by video 
tape is in planning demonstrations for teachers’ work- 
shops. For: instance, in a reading workshop a well- 
qualified teacher might show how she works with poor 
readers; another might demonstrate the teaching of frac- 
tions; a third, ways of using the tape recorder as a teach- 
ing aid. Examples of good teaching can be taken directly 
from the classroom by Phonoscope camera and recorded 
on tape without the pupils’ knowledge. If a lesson turns 
out poorly, the teacher has only to erase the tape and try 
again the next day. 


May Solve Film Problems 


The possibilities for enrichment through Phonoscope 
are numerous. Again with the use of video tape, science 
and art demonstrations by well-qualified teachers can be 
recorded and placed in a tape library. Interviews with 
resource persons can be handled likewise. Film show- 
ings over Phonoscope may solve one very real problem 
in Galveston. Last year the film library turned down 
787 requests because popular demand kept the prints 
out. Showing a film several times during the day from a 
central studio would alleviate this problem as well as 
eliminate the time consumed in transporting the films, 
checking them upon return, etc. As business and indus- 
tries in the community begin to make use of the Phono- 
scope services, field trips via TV would be definite pos- 
sibilities. Recording these experiences on video tape is 
another. 

The Galveston schools plan to restrict direct teaching 
by television to Conversational Spanish. Spanish will be 
taught to high achievement classes of 4th, Sth, and 6th 
graders in each of six schools. A single 4th grade class 
will be taught in the other two. It has been proposed 
that the eight 4th grade classes have 20-minute ses- 
sions and that only two receive instruction at one time 
—the reason for the latter is to keep the two-way 
communication from becoming overloaded. It has been 
suggested that three classes of Sth and 6th graders be 
scheduled simultaneously on an experimental basis be- 
cause it is supposed that they will need less individual 
attention. Total television instruction time per day will 
be approximately three hours. This is designed pur- 
posely to keep the rest of the school day for prepara- 
tion of the televised lessons. 

The Galveston schools enter into their agreement 
with Phonoscope in the belief that their experiment with 
this revolutionary equipment will perform a service for 
schools throughout the country. (The equipment is so 
new that the companies involved will provide custom- 
made instruments.) We feel that this is a chance to 
pioneer in an entirely new phase of educational televi- 
sion and to learn firsthand its potentialities for better 
staff communications, inservice training, as a resource 
tool, and for direct teaching. At no time, however, could 
this agreement have been made if Phonoscope Inc. had 
not guaranteed us that the program would be left com- 
pletely to the schools. Except for offering technical 
assistance, Phonoscope will maintain a “hands off” 
policy. 
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PUT QUALITY and EFFECTIVENESS IN YOUR 
A-V PROGRAM — GRAFLEX =SVE EQUIPMENT 


An investment in good teachers calls for an investment in good equipment 
for their programs. Don‘t handicap them—standardize on Graflex—SVE— 
the equipment chosen for the most effective A-V programs in the country. 


SCHOOL MASTER 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Brilliant projected images make the School Master a real 
master of larger audiences. So uncomplicated, any pupil can 
project either filmstrips or 2” x 2” slides while you teach. 
So conveniently designed that all internal optical elements 
remove as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive built-in carrying 
handle permits easy portability. 500 watt and 750 watt man- 
val or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 


School Masters (Model 750 shown with accessory semi- 
automatic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced 
from $84.50. 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR 150 
FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH 
EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE 


For small diences, the Instructor 150 is the most compact 
and economical filmstrip projector on the market! Exclusive 
push-button film advance mechanism is the smallest, easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Uses latest design 
150-watt lamp that has a reflector built in to give high screen 
brilliance and assure permanent optical alignment. An exclu- 
sive lamp ejector makes lamp replacement quick and easy 
even though lamp is hot. Three inch £/3.5 lens focuses from 
19 inches. Rear elevation adjustment centers image on screen. 
Lightweight, easy to carry. 


“E-Z" VIEWER 


There’s nothing as convenient as an “E-Z” Viewer for pre- 
viewing single-frame filmstrips. It’s self-contained, provides 
3-times enlargement, is fitted with a folding stand to permit 
a 45° viewing angle, has positive sprocket advance and is 
easy to thread. Only 412" wide, 2%" high, 5%” long. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
“E-Z" Viewer, 
only $14.95 


A 
For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex A-V GENERAL 
dealer. Or, write Dept. AV119, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary GRAFLEX: PREC I SI ON 
of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 
COMPANY 
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Welcome 


Cincinnati 


on the banks 

of the Ohio 
Center of culture 
and industry 

City of parks 
bridges and 
beautiful buildings 
Host to DAVI 
February 29 

to March 4 


SILHOUETTED against the Carew Tower (seat of th 
1960 Convention) the Spirit of Water welcomes the 
DAVI traveler as it casts its benediction on t 
City of Cincinnati. A touch of the old world, !' 
monument is known as the Tyler-Davidson Founte 
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AUDIOVISUAL CENTER at Miami University. 
Shown is the printing area. Transportation will 
be available for the 35-mile drive to Oxford to 
visit these facilities, newest of their kind. 


THE QUEEN CITY 


seen through the 


piers of Suspen- 
sion Bridge. Rising 
in the center is 

the Carew Tower 
which houses the 
Netherland-Hilton, 
headquarters hotel 
for the DAVI 


Convention 


ONE OF THE NATION'S NEWEST. A stone's throw from the headquarters 
hotel, the Cincinnati and Hamilton County Memorial Public Library is sched- 
uled for a DAVI field trip. Among attractions are a film record library 
with 10,000 single records and albums, children’s area on the top floor 
with outdoor terrace; the Huenefeld Tower room displaying rare book treas- 
ures; and at street level, a garden enclosed by an unusual serpentine wall. 


WONDERLAND OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES, the Cincinnati 
Museum of Natural History served approximately 50,000 school 
children in 1958-59 either in special classes or organized visits. 
Oldest museum of natural history west of the Alleghenies, it is 
housed in a new building with eye-level arrangements for chil- 
dren, colorful displays, subtle lighting. DAVI trip scheduled. 


HILLTOP STUDIO. Situated on Mt. Olympus overlooking Cincinnati, 
the Ohio River, and the Kentucky hills, Station WCET is a mil- 
lion dollar facility dedicated to the use of TV as a community 
educational and cultural tool. The first licensed -ETV station in 
the nation, WCET will be among scheduled DAVI field trips. 
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Interaction Pamphlet Exceeds TV Considerations 


by Leslie P. Greenhill 


NE OF THE FACTORS that has most 
O seriously inhibited the acceptance 
of television for classroom instruction 
is the belief that the best and perhaps 
the only good method of instruction is 
one that provides for direct two-way 
interaction between student and teach- 
er. Television, it is claimed, is a one- 
way channel of communication which 
does not permit interaction, and is 
therefore unsatisfactory for direct in- 
struction. Interaction in Learning: lm- 
plications for Television will do much 
to broaden this rather narrow point of 
view. It shows that interaction has a 
great many dimensions, of which stu- 
dent-teacher interaction is only one, 
and that these dimensions serve a num- 
ber of functions in the learning proc- 
ess. This volume is a real contribution 
to the literature on learning because it 
brings together much information and 
theory concerning interaction from the 
fields of psychology and communica- 
tion and shows how these apply in 
practical ways to learning not only 
from televised instruction, but in the 
conventional classroom as well. For 
these reasons the volume should be in- 
valuable to classroom teachers, televi- 
sion teachers, curriculum planners, au- 
diovisual specialists, instructional tele- 
vision producers, educational adminis- 
trators, educational researchers, and to 
those concerned with training people 
for these respective fields. 

Interaction in Learning: Implica- 
tions for Television is a report of the 
four-day seminar sponsored by the 
NEA last February in which indi- 
viduals with a great variety of back- 
grounds and experience were brought 
together to concentrate attention on 
those aspects of the learning process 


Dr. Greenhill is associate director 
of the Division of Academic Research 
Services, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 
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which might be considered under the 
heading of interaction. Among the par- 
ticipants were educational psycholo- 
gists, learning and communication the- 
orists, audiovisual specialists and adult 
educators, as well as teachers, educa- 
tional administrators and television co- 
ordinators. 


Interaction in Learning 


The volume is divided into two main 
parts: Interaction in Learning, and 
Implications for Television. Part one 
deals with information, evidence and 
theory drawn from psychological, ed- 
ucational, and communications re- 
search. It opens with a discussion of 
the basic question, What is interaction? 
It soon becomes apparent that inter- 
action has many facets which range 
from the “give-and-take” between stu- 
dent and teacher in the classroom, to 
the “feedback” which is necessary to 
regulate the learning process, and to 
the perceptual processes whereby the 
learner selectively interacts with the 
subject matter. 

Furthermore, interactions which pro- 
mote learning can occur between stu- 
dent and student, whereby students 
learn from each other; between teach- 
er and teacher, as for example in fac- 
ulty meetings, or in course planning 
sessions; between subject and subject, 
when formal attention is given to inter- 
relations between various disciplines, 
or informally when learners study a 
variety of subjects; and between learn- 
er and his learning environment in the 
school, in the home, and in the com- 
munity. The latter would include inter- 
action with books, radio and television 
programs and the like. 

As a result of these discussions 
the participants at the seminar con- 
cluded that the definition of interac- 
tion as “two-way communication” is 
oversimplified and inadequate. As an 
alternative they propose the following 


definition: “Interaction is the pattern 
of reciprocal effects of ideas, things, or 
people on each other—the reciprocal 
effects of stimuli.” 

The discussion goes on to consider 
the conditions within the learning situ- 
ation which affect interaction. It is 
pointed out that interaction can be 
overt as when the learner responds to 
or asks a question. It may be covert, 
or within the learner, as for example 
when he compares what he is now be- 
ing taught with his past experiences. 
Clarence Faust has pointed out that 
this critical “internal dialogue” may be 
one of the most effective and desirable 
types of interaction, especially for the 
more mature student. 

Interaction can also be varied as to 
when it takes place. It may be immedi- 
ate or delayed. Furthermore, there are 
various kinds of interaction. One of 
these is defined as “live interaction.” 
This occurs when two people have a 
discussion. A second type is described 
as “quasi-interaction.” This refers to 
the kind that may occur when learners 
viewing a presentation are encouraged 
to participate in some overt way, 
by responding to questions posed on 
the screen, by repeating words and 
phrases, by solving short problems, or 
even by taking notes. 

In the reviewer's opinion this is a 
very important form of interaction be- 
cause, properly handled, every student 
can be encouraged to make responses 
which he can check for correctness 
when results are known. The usual rec- 
itation process for encouraging inter- 
action may be quite inefficient, if, as is 
usually the case, time and other cir- 
cumstances do not permit ail students 
in the class to make responses to every 
question. A third kind of interaction is 
identified by the seminar participants 
as “simulated interaction.” This refers 
to the ability of a good teacher to an- 
ticipate students’ questions and prob- 
lems from past experience and to han- 
dle these perhaps by means of rhetori- 
cal questions or some similar tech- 
nique. 

It was proposed in the seminar that 
all three types of interaction processes 
should be used according to the appro- 
priateness for various learning situa- 
tions. 

It was agreed that the amount of in- 
teraction necessary depends upon the 
kinds of specific learning objectives 
desired. It was hypothesized that the 
amount necessary will vary according 
to whether the learning situation is 
knowledge-centered, student-centered 
or skill-centered. The kind of interac- 
tion should also vary with the learning 
task and with the maturity level of the 
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students. For example, overt participa- 
tion is probably most important with 
skill-type subjects (reading, foreign 
language, and courses requiring ma- 
nipulation of apparatus), for less ma- 
ture students, and for those in the 
lower grades. Covert participation may 
be more appropriate for subjects that 
are chiefly conceptual in nature and 
for learners at the more advanced 
levels (such as college students). 

This discussion leads naturally to a 
consideration of the functions served 
by interaction. One of the most impor- 


Prepared by Finette P. Foshay 
(Mrs. Arthur W.), the Interaction 
pamphlet is on sale from the 
DAVI national office for $1 per 
copy. 2 to 10 copies, 10 percent 
discount; more than 10 copies, 20 
percent. 


tant of these is “reality testing,” where- 
by students can test out their ideas or 
responses for correctness. Another as- 
pect of interaction involves its social 
functions. Some students may strive 
for recognition by their teachers or 
peers. In addition, interaction may 
serve important reinforcing functions 
by confirming correct responses and 
extinguishing incorrect ones. 

Unfortunately, in this reviewer's 
opinion, the seminar gave insufficient 
attention to the disadvantages or inter- 
fering effects of inappropriate uses of 
interaction. Some of the more obvious 
examples are questions which divert 
the class from the main topic under 
study, taking class time for the discus- 
sion of difficulties important to only 
one or two slow learners or to a learner 
who was not paying close attention— 
or the use of interaction as a cover-up 
by a teacher who is not well prepared! 
There is also the possibility that too 
much direct student-teacher interac- 
tion in the form of question and an- 
swer might build up undesirable de- 
pendency relationships and might thus 
mitigate against the development of 
self-reliance and the ability to study 
independently. 


Implications for Television 


The second part of the volume at- 
tempts to show how interaction of var- 
ious kinds can be encouraged through 
the use of television — a medium of 
communication which is commonly 
thought of as a one-way channel. A 
great many practical suggestions are 
offered which the reader should study 
and test out for himself. These are 
considered under the headings of (1) 
achieving interaction, (2) striving to- 


ward maximum interaction, and (3) 
the special television experience. 

Among the techniques described 
were these: the use of a sample audi- 
ence in the television studio to raise 
questions with the television teacher 
during or at the end of the lesson; 
the presentation of questions or short 
problems over television followed by a 
brief pause while the students make 
either oral or written responses in the 
classroom; the use of inter-communi- 
cation systems for two-way communi- 
cation in closed-circuit television in- 
stallations; the use of short quizzes 
either before or after the telecast with 
answers given; the use of peer group 
discussions under student chairmen 
following a telecast; the use of supple- 
mentary activities led by a classroom 
teacher following a telecast; and the 
provision of opportunities for concur- 
rent participation by the students in 
the classroom (especially where labo- 
ratory skills are demonstrated). To this 
list the reviewer would add the in- 
ductive method of teaching in which 
learners are encouraged to interact 
with the subject matter as it is being 
developed, rather than being required 
merely to listen to an exposition of 
content by the television teacher. 

These techniques should be built 
into the television presentation by the 
teacher and producer, and necessary 
materials should be available in the 
classrooms when concurrent practice 
is carried on by the viewers. The semi- 
nar discussants point out that in the 
television situation students may have 
to be taught how to learn from tele- 
vision presentations in order to take 
full advantage of these various oppor- 
tunities for different kinds of inter- 
action. 

The final section of the report 
stresses the fact that the subject of 
interaction in learning as such has not 
been treated in the literature of psy- 
chology, and that there has been very 
little relevant research. A number of 
hypotheses are proposed for future re- 
search. 

It seems to the reviewer that this in- 
tensive discussion of the various forms 
that interaction can take has broad 
implications for teaching methods in 
general. One might hypothesize that 
to obtain maximum development of 
learning skills with the best possibili- 
ties of transfer to real life situations, 
students ought to be exposed to a large 
variety of teaching methods and situa- 
tions which provide for many different 
kinds of interaction and which require 
different kinds of learning skills. These 
situations might include instruction in 


(Continued on page 278) 
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NEW! from 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 
RECOMMENDED FOR PURCHASE 


UNDER Title III 
National Defense Education Act 


SCIENCE 


Group !, Grades 1-2 


FINDING OUT: 

V24-1 How PLANTS GROW........... 26 frames 
V24-2 How ANIMAL BABIES GROW... .26 frames 
V24-3 How YOU GROW.............. 25 frames 


V24-4 About THINGS AROUND US... .24 frames 
V24-5 About LAND, AIR, and WATER. .26 frames 


V24-SA SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 
Group II, Grades 2-3 

FINDING OUT: 

V24-7 About SEEDS, we and SLIPS.28 frames 
V24-8 How ANIMALS LIVE........... 24 frames 
V24-9 About YOUR 31 frames 
V24-10 How THINGS CHANGE........ 25 frames 
V24-11 About the CLOUDS............ frames 
V24-12 About DAY and NIGHT........ 26 wre 


V24-SB SAVE $2.70 on all six, boxed.... $24.30 


Many more Title Il! recommended si on 
Title Correlation Chart 
Send today for an extra copy 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 809 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


valifone’s complete line of Language 
Laboratory components has been 
developed after extensive research into 
the requirements of Schools and 
Universities at all grade levels. 
Recorders, playbacks, phonographs, 
consoles, booths, etc. — all 
manufactured by Califone — offer to 
the field of language education 
integrated equipment that is the most 
reliable, easiest to service and 
simplest to operate. 

Contact your Califone Language 
Laboratory Dealer. He will help you 
determine your exact requirements. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 


Dept. AVI-2 


califOnme CORPORATION 
1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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STUDY YOUR CANDIDATES 


For President Elect 


McPHERSON, J. J., chief of dissemination and services, new 
educational media branch, U.S. Office of Education since 
August 1959; chairman, department of audiovisual education, 
College of Education, Wayne State University, 1955-59; execu- 
tive-secretary, DAVI and director, Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Services, NEA, 1950-55; director, instructional 
materials services and associate professor of education, Drake 
University, 1947-50; director, department of instructional mate- 
rials, university extension, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 1946-47; director, instructional materials center, Kern 
County Schools, Calif., 1943-46; teacher of English and social 
studies, Blair Junior High School, Norfolk, Va., 1934-41. 
Currently chairman DAVI Committee on International Rela- 
tions; member DAVI Executive Committee; vice-president, 
DAVI. President AV Education Association of Iowa, 1958-59; 
of AV Education Association of Calif., southern section, 1945- 
46; U.S. representative to International Council for Educational 
Films, 1952-55; producer or educational consultant for numer- 
ous educational films and filmstrips including the recent Lan- 
guage Teaching in Context (Wayne State University) and a 
series of seven NEA films and filmstrips; member, ASCD Com- 
mission on Instructional Materials; NEA life member. 


TIEMANN, Ernest, associate professor of education and direc- 
tor, visual instruction bureau, University of Texas, 1951 to 
date; assistant professor of education and assistant in circula- 
tion, Indiana University, 1947-51; organized teaching materials 
center, Pueblo (Colo.) Junior College, 1943-47;.elementary and 
secondary classroom teaching (17 years), Fall City, Nebr., and 
Pueblo, Colo. A.B., Concordia Teachers College (Nebr.), 
1928; M.A., Western State Teachers College, 1944; Ed.D., 
Indiana University, 1951. Member DAVI Board of Directors 
as delegate-at-large, 1956-59; currently chairman Professional 
Audio-Visual and Teacher Education Committee, member AVI 
Editorial Advisory Board; past chairman of Certification Com- 
mittee, Convention Evaluation Committee, President’s Advisory 
Committee on Conventions; member National Convention Com- 
mittee, 1957-59, also Legislative Committee, Professional Educa- 
tion Committee, Teacher Education Committee, AVCR editorial 
board; participant Lake Okoboji Conference 1956-58. Advisor 
NEA Educational Policies Commission, 1959-61; TEXAVED pres- 
ident, 1952-55 and executive secretary 1956 to date; member 
NEA, American Association of University Professors, ASCD, 
Phi Delta Kappa; editor of Bridges for Ideas Handbook Series. 


WILLIAMS, Don G., director of audiovisual instruction and 
professor of education at the University of Kansas City; direc- 
tor of audiovisual center and professor of education, Syracuse 
University, 1948-59; associate director of AV center and director 
of motion picture production, Indiana University, 1947-48; 
research director, National Educational Films, New York City, 
1946; U.S. Navy, 1941-45; chairman of audiovisual instruction 
for Berkeley (Calif.) public schools, 1940-41; psychology in- 
structor San Jose State College, 1938-40; AV director Great 
Falls (Mont.), 1932-38 and science teacher, 1930-32; research 
assistant Anaconda Copper Company, 1927-30. B.S. Washing- 
ton State College, 1927; Ed.D., Leland Stanford University, 
1945. Active in DAVI since 1932 and member of several 
DAVI committees. Life member of NEA; past president, New 
York State Audio-Visual Council; founding member and past 
president University Film Producers’ Association; member of 
CINE; trustee University Film Foundation; U.S. representative 
to International Film Festival at Cannes 1954, 1955, 1959: at 
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Ballots will be mailed to 


Venice, 1956; at Rome, 1959; founding member and first chair- 
man of the Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information; 
operated contracts for the State Department and acted as AV 
consultant for Iran, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Lybia, Iraq, Korea 
and Tunisia, 1951 to date; directed ICA institute for AV leader- 
ship (19 trainees from overseas) 1955-56; author Motivate, 
Teach, Train, booklet published by Point IV (1952) and trans- 
lated into 11 languages; contributor to 48th Yearbook of 
National Society for the Study of Education and 29th Yearbook 
of Association for Student Teaching. 


For Vice President 


McBRIDE, Otis, head, department of audiovisual education, 
School of Education, Florida State University, 1953 to date; 
dean of men, 1946-53; U.S. Army, 1941-45; B.S. and B.A. 
North Texas Teachers College; M.A. 1931 and Ph.D. 1941 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Member DAVI Con- 
vention Planning Committee 1959, 1960; program participant 
National Convention 1957-59; member Revision Committee for 
No. 1 Planning Schools for AV Materials; participant Okoboji 
Conference 1957-59. Member state board of managers and 
chairman PTA film library, Florida Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 3 years; board of directors, Florida AV Association; 
member program planning committee Florida Education Asso- 
ciation, 1959; participant National Educational Television Con- 
ference, Indiana University, February 1959; organized Southern 
Regional Conference, EFLA, Tallahassee, 1958. With members 
of library school of Florida State University and State Depart- 
ment of Education conducted materials clinics in Florida for 
3 years; member of EFLA. 


MILLER, Clyde K., director, division of audiovisual education, 
State of Ohio Department of Education, 1951 to date; super- 
visor, audiovisual education department, Gary (Ind.) public 
schools, 1942-43, 45-51; U.S. Navy, 1943-45; director of visual 
education, Dover (Ohio) public schools, 1931-37. A.B. Hiram 
College (Ohio), 1931; M.A. Ohio State University, 1940; Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1952. Chairman DAVI national member- 
ship drive, 1958-60; acting vice president DAVI, 1958-59; 
member DAVI Board of Directors as delegate-at-large, 1956- 
57; member DAVI National Convention Program Committee 
and other DAVI committees. Past president ACSSAVO; mem- 
ber Ohio Education Association, AV Directors Association of 
Ohio, and Phi Delta Kappa; author Film Today, A Guide to 
Better Teaching (1954); contributor to See and Hear, School 
Affairs, Educational Screen, Educational Focus, Home Movies, 
and AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION. 


PARSONS, E. Dudley, consultant in visual education, Minne- 
apolis public schools, 1946 to date; high school science teacher, 
Washburn High School, Minneapolis, 1937-46; missionary 
teacher and later high school principal, Mussoorie, U.P., India, 
1930-37; high school teacher northern Minnesota, 1928-30. 
B.A. Hamline University (St. Paul), 1928; M.A. University of 
Minnesota, 1941. Member DAVI Board of Directors, 1958 to 
date; member, National Convention Program Committee, 1956- 
59; chairman Minneapolis Convention, 1958; attended Okoboji 
Conference 1957-59, co-chairman in 1959, and member of the 
planning committee for 1960; member, Equipment Standards 
Committee. Member planning committee University of Minne- 
sota Annual Audio-Visual Institute; president AV Coordinators 
Association of Minnesota, 1958; member planning committee 
AVCAM Regional Leadership Conference, Clearwater Lake, 
1957 and 1958. 
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For Delegate-at-Large 


BAGLEY, Russell E., supervisor of instructional materials pro- 
grams, Ft. Myers and Sarasota (Fla.), 1953 to date; librarian 
and classroom teacher in Florida public schools for 12 years; 
has also taught at junior college and university level in Florida. 
B.A. and M.A. University of Florida; B.S. in library science, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Rank I Certificate (doc- 
toral equivalent in Florida certification); has done advanced 
post-graduate work at Florida State University. Member DAVI 
Board of Directors, 1958-59; participant in Okoboji Conference 
1958 and 1959. Member board of directors, Florida AV Asso- 
ciation; past president, Florida AV Association. 


COCHRAN, Lee W., executive assistant, extension division and 
director, bureau of audiovisual instruction, State University of 
Iowa, 1946 to date; officer in charge, training aids sections, 
U.S. Navy 13th and Ist naval districts, 1943-46; director, bu- 
reau of audiovisual instruction, State University of Iowa, 1936- 
43; supervisor, bureau of visual instruction, State University of 
Iowa, 1930-36 and AV student assistant, 1924-30. Past presi- 
dent and past vice president, DAVI; member DAVI Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors; chairman, DAVI Field 
Service Committee; lowa chairman of all Okaboji Conferences; 
member Archives and other DAVI committees. Member of NEA, 
AVEAI, Phi Delta Kappa; formerly chairman, National Uni- 
versity Extension Association’s division of audiovisual commu- 
nication, also member NUEA executive committee; consultant 
in audiovisual education, San Diego County, Virginia State 
College and North Dakota State Department of Education; 
member, governing board, School Facilities Council, 1959-60; 
advisor 2 years ICA Communication Media Evaluation Panel 
and one year MSA overseas program; advisory board Air Uni- 
versity (Montgomery, Ala.) 3 years. Co-author Manual of 
Audio-Visual Techniques (Prentice Hall) and contributor of 
chapter to DAVI’s The School Administrator and His Program. 


KING, William H., state coordinator of audiovisual education, 
New Jersey State Department of Education, 1950 to date; AV 
director Plainfield public schools, 1942-50; principal Sewell 
public schools, 1941-42; teacher, Pitman, public schools 1940- 
41 (all New Jersey); director New Jersey Educational Televi- 
sion Project, 1950-54. B.S. (1940) and M.S. (1947) Glassboro 
State Teachers College; graduate work at Temple, Columbia, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Kent State, and New York uni- 
versities; instructor in graduate AV courses at Glassboro, Tren- 
ton State College, Syracuse, Southern California, and Kent 
State. Member DAVI Buildings and Equipment Committee, 
Radio and Recordings Committee, Legislative Committee; 
member planning committee for DAVI Regional Conference 
Albany 1956 and Boston 1957; host Regional Conference New 
Jersey 1958; equipment editor AVI. Member NEA, ASCD, 
AASA and New Jersey Education Association; member, execu- 
tive committees, New Jersey AV Education Association and AV 
Leadership Council; past president ACSSAVO and New Jersey 
Leadership Council; member Audio-Visual Commission on 
Public Information since its inception; contributor to profes- 
sional journals; winner EBF AV scholarships, 1947 and 1948. 


LIND, Edith M., director, audiovisual department, Seattle pub- 
lic schools, 1948 to date; consultant, radio workshop and audio 
education, 1947-48; teacher at demonstration school, 1943-47; 
elementary-school teacher, 1927-43 (all Seattle); assistant in- 
structor, AV course, University of Washington summer session, 
1951. Life certificate, State Teachers College, Cheney, Wash., 
1925; B.A. (1943) and M.Ed. (1955) University of Washing- 
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ton. Co-Chairman National Program Committee 1959 DAVI 
Convention; DAVI Television Committee, 1955-58; AVI Edi- 
torial Board, 1957 to date. Member Washington DAVI board 
of directors, 1955-58; past president, Seattle Film Council; con- 
tributor to Elementary English, Text-Film News, Washington 
Education; Pi Lambda Theta and Delta Kappa Gamma. 


McKAY, Jack H., coordinator of instructional materials, 
Corpus Christi (Texas) public schools, 1954 to date; director 
AV center, University of Notre Dame, 1952-54; AV supervisor 
El Paso public schools, 1948-52; chemist Shell Oil Company, 
Alameda Station (Calif.) 1945-48; civilian instructor, Army 
Air Forces, Hondo, Texas, 1942-45; elementary teacher, and 
junior high school principal in Texas schools, 1933-42. Visiting 
professor University of Florida, summers 1954-57; extension 
instructor, Texas Western College, 1949-51. B.A. Hardin- 
Simmons University, 1932; M.A. Texas Western College, 1951. 
Member, DAVI Executive Committee and DAVI Board of 
Directors as Texas representative, 1959-60. President Texas AV 
Education Association; member, TEXAVED board of directors, 
1955 to date. 


McMAHAN, Marie, AV consultant, Battle Creek (Mich.) public 
schools, 1949 to date; assistant in visual aids, 1945-49 and ele- 
mentary teacher 1940-45 (Battle Creek); lecturer in education, 
University of Michigan, summers 1955, 1956, 1958, extension 
division, 1956-57 and 1957-58; instructor, Western Michigan 
University, summer 1959; instructor Clear Lake Workshop 
(Battle Creek public schools and University of Michigan) most 
summers since 1950. B.S. Western Michigan University, 1940; 
M.A. University of Michigan, 1953. Member DAVI Board of 
Directors, 1955-56 (as MAVA president); ASCD-DAVI Ad 
Hoc Committee, 1957-59; AVI Editorial Board, 1957-58. Past 
president, past vice president Of Michigan Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation; former member MAVA executive committee; member 
Instructional Materials Committee, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction 1945-55 and chairman 1953-54; member AV 
Committee, National Council for the Social Studies, 1956-57; 
member NEA and state and local education associations; mem- 
ber Michigan Reading Association; editor 1956 MAVA Year- 
book; editor Audio-Visual Ideas—Let's Try Them (Battle Creek 
public schools). 


MEIERHENRY, Wesley C., professor of education, University 
of Nebraska, 1946 to date; director, advanced professional divi- 
sion, Teachers College, University of Nebraska (advisor to 
advanced students specializing in AV), 1958 to date; assistant 
director, extension division, San Jose State College, summers 
1950-51 and University of Nebraska, summers 1944-50; teacher 
and superintendent of schools, Republican City (Nebr.) 1936- 
43. B.S. Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 1936; M.A. (1941) 
and Ph.D. (1946) University of Nebraska. Chairman DAVI 
Research Committee; member, AVCR editorial board; consult- 
ant, DAVI Field Service Program; participant Lake Okoboji 
Conference, 1955, 1959; chairman 1959 committee to direct 
special grant to DAVI Research Committee. Consultant to 
US. Office of Education on Title VII; officer in Nebraska State 
AV Association since its organization; director, Nebraska Pro- 
gram of Educational Enrichment Through Use of Motion Pic- 
tures, 1946-50; author Enriching the Curriculum Through Mo- 
tion Pictures (University of Nebraska Press 1952). 


SKELLY, Harry J., chief, bureau of audiovisual and school 
library education, California State Department of Education, 
1958 to date; consultant in audiovisual education, California 
State Department, 1948-58; AV supervisor, Madera County 
Schools, 1937-48; officer in charge training aids section, U.S. 
Navy, 4th Naval District, 1942-45; teacher and elementary 
school principal, 1931-37. A.B. Chico State College, 1931; 
M.Ed. Oregon State College, 1941; Ed.D. Stanford University, 
1956. Member, AV Editorial Board. Member, NEA, ASCD, 
Audio-Visual Education Association of California, California 
School Supervisor's Association; member, Governor of Cali- 
fornia’s Citizens Advisory Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion; contributor to professional journals; Phi Delta Kappa. 
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VANDERMEER, A. W., associate dean, College of Education, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1956 to date; professor of edu- 
cation, Penn State, 1946 to date; U.S. Navy, 1943-46; graduate 
study, University of Chicago, 1939-43; research fellow in edu- 
cational motion pictures, American Council on Education, 
1940; science teacher and AV director, Toppenish (Washing- 
ton) public schools, 1934-39. B.A. Eastern Washington Col- 
lege, 1934; University of Washington, 1939; M.A. (1941) and 
Ph.D. (1943) University of Chicago. Certified to teach chem- 
istry, general science, social studies, English, geography. Mem- 
ber, DAVI Professional Education Committee, Committee on 
Evaluation of Secondary Schools, other DAVI committees; ac- 
tive in accreditation programs, representing DAVI in joint proj- 
ects with TEPS and AACTE. Member, NEA, Sigma XI, PENN- 
AVID, PAvATE. Author Principles of Audio-Visual Instruction 
(McGraw-Hill 1960). Numerous research studies in AV in- 
structional materials; articles in professional journals; presently 
engaged in research on improvement of informational moving 
pictures and filmstrips under Title VII. 


New Goal Set for Helen Rachford Fund 


Mrs. Margaret W. Divizia, chairman of the Fund 
Committee, has announced a new goal for the 
Helen Rachford Audio-Visual Scholarship Fund— 
$7000 by the time of the Miami Convention in 
1961. The Committee plans to have $10,000 in 
the bank and drawing interest for scholarships 
by mid-1961. The Fund now holds approximately 
$3600, with the first scholarships to be awarded 
from the principal for the fall of 1960. The ulti- 
mate goal is $25,000 by 1965 which would pro- 
vide enough money from interest alone for two 
or three scholarships per year. 


Here are fund-raising activities suggested by 
the Committee: 


1. Asking state, regional, and local associa- 
tions to place a surcharge of 50 cents on con- 
ference banquets and luncheons during the period 
of the drive. 


2. Asking exhibitors at state and local con- 
ferences to add $1 to the charge for booth space. 


3. Requesting that NAVA add a charge to its 
exhibitor’s fee for the 1960 and 1961 annual con- 
ventions. 


4. Urging state and local associations (profes- 
sional and commercial) to raise money through 
raffles, door prizes, etc. 


5. Continued appeals by the Committee to in- 
dividuals via mail and personal contact. 


Mrs. Rachford was killed in an airplane crash 
enroute to the. 1958 DAVI Convention in Min- 
neapolis where she’ was to take office as DAVI 
vice president. A pioneer in the audiovisual field, 
she was AV director for Los Angeles County at the 
time of her death. The purpose of the Fund 
created in her memory is to advance the audio- 
visual field by providing outstanding students an 
opportunity to pursue graduate study in audio- 
visual education through scholarship and research 
grants. 


Other members of the Fund Committee are Paul 
Cox, executive vice president of Classroom Film 
Distributors; and James D. Finn. 
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Classrooms devoted entirely to audio-visual education 
(by projection) are no longer necessary. Today, all 
classrooms can be converted to audio-visual rooms in- 
expensively by the installation of LEVOLOR Audio- 
Visual Venetian Blinds. These blinds give complete 
control of ambient light to suit the subject, projector 
and student activity. 


With a LEVOLOR installation, the instructor can at 
any time and for any subject quickly and easily adjust 
the classroom light. There’s no delay, no need for a 
special room assignment. 


Be sure to specify 


COPYRIGHT: LEVOLOR LORENTZEN, INC. 


Write for 
Levolor’s How 


invaluable 
survey report visu? 
“How Dark 
Should Audio- 
Visual Rooms Be?” "=. 


No charge or obligation. 

Write to Audio-Visual Dept., Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc., 722 Monroe St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Scientifically Developed Audio-Visual Blind SEY 
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Film Parade—The World Community 


by Robert H. Burgert 


The Middle East (International Film 
Bureau, | East 42 St., New York 17) 


Today the Middle East is a region 
of unrest. It is subject to the historic 
rivalries and animosities of the past, 
the vigorous nationalism of this mid- 
century, and the economic forces that 
are transplanting many of its people 
from a nomadic or agrarian life to a 
highly competitive industrial and com- 
mercial society. Julien Bryan, through 
photographs and simplified animation, 
traces the various civilizations and re- 
ligions that have left their imprint on 
these people. He has portrayed the im- 
pact of oil, the development of cities 
and a commercial class of people, and 
has shown the relationship of the stu- 
dent agitator groups to political and 
economic affairs. The secondary teach- 
er and student will find this film an 
excellent source of background infor- 
mation and a basis for an intelligent 
discussion of these lands, their people 
and problems. (1200 ft, color) 


Northern Island (International Film 
Bureau) 


This beautiful film presents in de- 
tail the basic agricultural resources and 
the industries upon which the econ- 
omy of this section of Ireland is based. 
Emphasized are the flax and linen fac- 
tories, dairy product processing, fish- 
ing, shipbuilding, and cattle raising. 
Excellent process shots are employed 
to document these concepts. (600 ft, 
color) 


A Family of Lisbon, Portugal (Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood. ) 


Lisbon, a city built on seven hills, 
abounds in historic landmarks. Life 
along the waterfront emphasizes the 
importance of fishing. A visit to a 
family stresses the importance of the 
home, its garden, birds, etc. Life in 
the outdoor patio, at the market, and 
Sunday activities in the city’s park 
give one an insight into the daily life 


of a family in Lisbon. (600 ft, color, 
$130) 


A Family of Amsterdam (Frith Films) 


Situated on islands, Amsterdam is 
a city of modern shops, hotels, and 
apartments. The Nicholas family live 
in an apartment house. The children 
attend a modern school. The family 
shops in open-air markets and takes 
an active interest in a variety of sports. 
A trip by bicycle into the countryside 
gives one a glimpse of the dairy in- 
dustry, flower nurseries, canal trans- 
portation, and the land reclamation 
program. A colorful cross section of 
life in the Netherlands. (600 ft, color, 
$130) 


Islands of the South Pacific (Arthur 
Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena 7) 

This is much more than a travelogue. 
The various types of islands and their 
geologic origins are explained. Migra- 
tion of different racial groups has 
influenced their cultural development 
and ways of living. Climate also is 
an important factor in determining the 
life patterns and economy of these 
islands and their people. Emphasized 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS 


“A prism derives its name from the shape of its base.” 


Junior High—High School 18 minutes 


Color —$150.00 each 
B & W—$ 75.00 each 


FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


(DISTRIBUTION OFFICE) 
1821 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


St. PAUL 4, MINN. 


A series of three films applying mathematics 
principles to space perception. 


I. VOLUMES OF CUBES, PRISMS, 
AND CYLINDERS 


II. VOLUMES OF PYRAMIDS, CONES, 
AND SPHERES 


III. SURFACE AREAS OF SOLIDS 


Art, animation, and model demonstrations 
help develop formulas for finding volumes and 
areas of solids. Live footage shows the use of 
these formulas in practical situations. 


Carefully produced under the supervision of 
Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt of Northwestern 
University’s Department of Mathematics, these 
films meet the demands of the revitalized 
mathematics curriculum. 


Preview Prints Available 
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are the native products, homes, art 
forms, and religious customs. Some of 
the history is interpreted. Modern 
influence such as trade, intermarriage, 
and the tourist are discussed. A splen- 
did film for an overview and critical 
analysis of this large section of the 
South Pacific. Packed with informa- 
tion and excellent photos. (800 ft, 
color, $150) 


Family of Ghana (McGraw-Hill Text 
film, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18) 


This simple and often naive film is 
outstanding as a documentary study 
of native life in Ghana. We see a 
simple fishing village, meet its people, 
and find that a conflict exists between 
the ambitions of the younger men and 
women and the traditions imposed by 
their elders. Local problems are set- 
tled by a council of the village chiefs. 
A trip to the capital reveals to a young 
man the improvements in travel, liv- 
ing quarters, and health services to be 
found in the city, and how, by a larger 
and better boat financed by the gov- 
ernment, his brother-in-law is able to 
increase his earnings. A return to the 
village indicates that new ideas are 
slowly infiltrating (1600 ft, b-w) 


Portrait of the Family (McGraw-Hill) 


A survey of British industries, 
sports, and customs, and the relation- 
ships that exist between England and 
its family of commonwealths. Scot- 
land’s shipbuilding industries, Can- 
ada’s combination of industrial and 
agricultural development, and Aus- 
tralia’s and New Zealand’s great po- 
tential for future development all add 
to the solidarity of the empire. South 
Africa, although engulfed by critical 
social problems, is playing an increas- 
ingly important role as a world eco- 
nomic power. India, a melting pot of 
races, religions, and political ideas, 
maintains economic relations with the 
mother country. Ghana, formerly the 
Gold Coast, is gaining political experi- 
ence and economic independence. 
(1600 ft, b-w) 


Face of Red China (McGraw-Hill) 


This is the story of 650 million peo- 
ple and the physical and mental regi- 
mentation they endure. The film high- 
lights the continuous barrage of prop- 
aganda, the “re-education” of political 
prisoners, and the efforts made to im- 
prove agricultural output. Reel two 
shows the influence of Communism on 
city life, the emphasis placed on hu- 
man labor, and the socialization of 
workers’ homes, hospitals, and schools. 
For the serious student of compara- 
tive government or world economics. 
(2400 ft, 2 reels, b-w) 
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_ improved picture projec’ 
Da-Lite Jr. Electrol—the fine 
equals eee al re 


Vidiomaster A 


Specially engineered 
for use by 
schools and industry 


Da-Lite 


SCREEN COMPANY 
Warsaw, indiana 


Write today! 


For complete 
information on Da-Lite 
Vidiomaster Screens 
and name of Da-Lite 
Franchised A-V 
dealer near you! 


An art film thet explores mony possibilities of making 
creative prints with a gelatin brayer. Useful in classes on 
all grade levels, this simple, basic technique can be varied 
to make both decorative and practical prints, including 
book jockets, greeting cords, and fabrics. This stimulating 
Grade Levels: Elementary through college process will provide means for experimentation and the 
Subject Areas: Art, art education, crafts, design discovery of many original designs. 


PRODUCED BY REINO RANDALL + CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION * ELLENSBURG 


Sale $75.00, Rent $4.00; 8 minutes, 16mm sound and color 
ORDER YOUR PRINTS + WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 4509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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DAGE brings studio 
broadcast quality to any classroom 


Broadcast quality equal to that of professional TV studios is achieved 
by the Dage Educational Television System (ETS-1) . . . and it is com- 
pletely mobile! Moves on silent casters through classroom doorways. 
Included in the system is the Dage 320-B series vidicon TV camera and 
console control center. The versatile 700-line resolution camera is 
equipped with electronic view- 
finder, hood, four-lens turret and 
tripod. It gives excellent picture 
quality, even of microscopic 
=) materials. Attractive console contains 
video monitors, camera controls, 
sync generator power supply 
and wave form monitor. Modular 
construction of console makes it 

easy to maintain and operate... 
accommodates optional equipment as 
needed . . . will broadcast on micro-wave for intra- 
school networks. For complete details about the Dage ETS-1 write for 
our free catalog, or request consultation with a Dage representative. 


2411 West 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 
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Interaction Pamphlet 
(Continued from page 271) 


large groups, medium-size discussion 
groups, small seminars, instruction via 
television, opportunities for peer group 
interaction under student leaders, and 
opportunities for independent library 
study. The particular method would, 
of course, have to be appropriate to 
the subject matter and to the degree 
of student maturity. 

The NEA’s Division of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instructional Services has made a 
commendable beginning by sponsoring 
and reporting this seminar on the sub- 
ject of interaction. It might be equally 
fruitful to follow up with similar con- 
centrated studies of the topics of stu- 
dent motivation and reward and their 
relation to teaching and learning via 
instructional television. 


Programming for TV 


OW CAN WE MAKE SENSE out of 
H educational television? How can 
we understand and assess its develop- 
ment adequately toward the exercise 
of more effective leadership in relation 
to it? 

What distinctions should we make if 
we are to become more discriminating 
in our uses of television in our instruc- 
tional programs? 

‘What guidelines should be estab- 
lished to improve the type and quality 
of opportunities offered on television 
as learning resources? 


What new types of programs should 
be designed to stimulate critical think- 
ing on the part of learners? 

In what ways can teachers make 
more effective use of television in their 
classrooms? 


How can television be used effective- 
ly to improve, enhance, and expedite 
learning? 

What are television’s unique contri- 
butions to learning? What learning ex- 
periences are appropriate for educa- 
tional television? 

What is meant by a television “task 
force”? 

What generalizations can be made 
regarding current inschool telecasts 
now on the air? 

These questions will be dealt with 
in NEA’s newest television publication 
due off the press in December: Guide- 
lines for the Improvement of Televised 
Learning Situations. A result of NEA’s 
third television seminar held in Wash- 
ington on May 16-18, the publication 
is built around the general topic, “How 
can we program effectively for learn- 
ing on television?” Alexander Frazier, 
director of the University School and 
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Center for School Experimentation at 
Ohio State University, served as chair- 
man; Harold Wigren, as coordinator. 

Unlike its two predecessors, this 
seminar put a premium on creativity 
and individual expression by partici- 
pants rather than on group work. Each 
participant was encouraged to free- 
wheel as he wished in order to extend 
his thinking in an area inspired by the 
conference discussions. The publica- 
tion, consisting of signed articles by 
various seminar participants, will deal 
with the questions raised at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Among the contributors are Harold 
Drummond, professor of elementary 
education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville; Martha A. 
Gable, director of radio and television 
education, Philadelphia public schools; 
Samuel Becker, State University of 
lowa, lowa City; Arthur J. Lewis, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary education, Minneapolis public 
schools; Vernon Bronson, director of 
radio and television education, Dade 
County public schools, Miami; Helen 
Seel, supervisor of radio and television, 
Cincinnati public schools; Gale R. Ad- 
kins, director of radio-television re- 
search, University of Kansas; Walter 
R. Brown, assistant professor, School 
of Education, Florida State University; 
Lois Edinger, studio teacher, North 
Carolina In-School Television Project, 
Chapel Hill; Chester D. Babcock, 
Seattle Public Schools; Richard D. 
Batchelder, president, NEA Classroom 
Teachers; Dorothy Klock, New York 
City Board of Education; and Alex- 
ander Frazier. 

The publication will sell for $1. 
Write to the DAVI national office 
after December 1.—HAROLD WIGREN 


College ETV 


College Teaching by Television is a 
234-page report of a conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Committee on 
Television of the American Council 
on Education and the Pennsylvania 
State University. Available from the 
Council at 1785 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 
$4. 

(See page 280 for other reviews) 


SHARE THE BEST 


Don't forget to submit a short sketch 
(500 words or less) for AVI's March 
issue if you have a promising practice 
to share—perhaps to save money, help 
the teacher utilize AV, improve produc- 
tion, facilitate selection of materials, over- 
come handicaps in old buildings, or use 
materials in a unique way. Deadline, 
January 1. 
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“I’m enthusiastic about this au- 
dio-visual project for the precise 
reason that it is an aid to the 
teacher.” 


Dr. Theodore Huebener 
New York City Schools 


PATHESCOPE BERLITZ 


AUDIO VISUAL 


SERIES 


Completely new and stimulating series of 40 color sound 
filmstrip lessons adapted for classroom use from the 
famous Berlitz course. 


Flexible teacher’s tool designed specifically for audio- 
oral instruction. Do your students need to know. . . 


How is French used in daily conversations? How does 
it really sound? 

40 multi-voice recordings 

more than 35 native French voices 

time-tested pauses for repetition 


What is France like? How do its people live? 
40 color filmstrips—about 45 frames each 
correlated with the recordings 
with French people in natural situations 
photographed entirely in France 


Plus: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English 
script, French scripts for students, the Verb 
Finder. 


Each set of five lessons includes an additional recording 
for review and further aural practice. Linguistic knowl- 
edge and skills developed through conversational epi- 
sodes. Filmstrips and recordings designed to be used 
together and also each separately, in both class and 
laboratory. 


The French Language Series comes under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education Act. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES TO BE READY LATE 
1959—EARLY 1960. 


For further information write today to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVE. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 
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SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
in MIS motion pictures 
CONCEPT: Beauty and Precision of 


Molecular Structures 


Crystal Gazing 


Stalactites and stalagmites reveal the 
important role of water in the forma- 
tion of cave crystals. The microscope 
reveals an amazing variety of crys- 
talline shapes in common substances 
such as table salt, alum and sugar. 
New worlds of beauty are opened with 
the polarizing microscope as solids 
form from free liquids. 


Junior High, Senior High 
l6mm sound, color, 12 minutes 


Write for preview and catalog 


MIS material qualifies for pur- 
chase under provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Box 25575 
Los Angeles 25, California 
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Lasting Importance Predicted for Ford Report 


OST PUBLICATIONS about television 
M and education are out of date and 
of little value soon after they are off 
the press. However, a few do mark the 
status of the tool and the problem at a 
given time, and these will always be 
important publications. Teaching by 
Television falls in the second category. 
When later histories of educational 
television are written its May 1959 
publication date may well be a divid- 
ing line. 

This report of somewhat-less than 
100 pages is available free from the 
Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
It attempts to present reliable answers 
to the questions about direct instruc- 
tion by television that haunt every ed- 
ucator in the country. Its concern is 
not to sell TV but to insure a better 
education for the nation’s young peo- 
ple in the face of rapidly rising en- 
rollments, increased amount and com- 
plexity of knowledge, and a serious 
shortage of able teachers. 

Some of the questions treated by 
the Fund’s research in ETV are: value 


Please send 


and importance of the “front-row” 
seat effect; value of traditional testing 
methods as applied to ETV; the team 
approach to television instruction; stu- 
dent responsibility in learning; eco- 
nomic feasibility of small classes; ef- 
fect of TV teaching on lesson prepara- 
tion; design of educational spaces; 
scheduling problems; arousing teacher 
interest; feedback; length of presenta- 
tion time; small and large group dis- 
cussion; ETV and the _ interdiscipli- 
nary approach; home viewing and 
the college program; importance of 
state and regional networks; relative 
merits of open and closed circuit; and 
whether or not studio teachers should 
teach to the camera or to a studio 
class. 

It is obviously difficult for an organ- 
ization that has devoted so much time, 
effort and money to the study and pro- 
motion of ETV to present an unbiased 
summary. However, the Fund’s con- 
clusion that ETV is one of the most 
promising tools for attacking the ma- 
jor problems of education at the pres- 
ent time seems amply justified. 

—RAYMOND WY).AN 


New Coronet Films Show 
Great Scientists at Work 


highlights of their lives and their major contributions 


® Aristotle and the 
Scientific Method 


' Three films of an entirely new kind 
from Coronet bring to life the human 
side of science. Authentic in every 
way... filmed at actual locations 
in Europe... these motion pictures 
present a stimulating picture of the 
life and work of three great think- 
ers. High school students will gain 
new appreciation of how devotion 
to science by men who lived cen- 
turies ago furnished the basis upon 
which many of today’s fast-moving 
scientific developments are built. 
These pictures of the human mind at 
its creative apex will inspire young 
= scientists and perhaps suggest the 
" parts they expect to play in this 


FILMS————— 


Dept. AVI-119, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Illinois 


® Galileo 
®@ is22c Newton 


great process. Each film is 13% min- 
utes in length and is available either 
in full color or in black-and-white. 
Use the coupon to request your pre- 
view prints. 

Do you have Coronet’s catalogue of 
science films? . . . If not, use the cou- 
pon to order your copy. It contains 
descriptions of more than 250 care- 
fully selected Coronet films to help 
teach science and mathematics. Each 
may be purchased under provisions 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. Multiple copies of this catalogue 
are available for distribution among 
those who may be planning programs 
under terms of the Act. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


copies of your complete catalogue of Coronet 


Defense Education Act. 


Name 


| films to help teach science and mathematics and as related to the National 


(CO Please send preview prints of the films | have checked below. | understand 
there will be no obligation, other than a few cents for return postage. 


Aristotle and The Scientific Method Galileo Isaac Newton 


School 


Address 


City. 


Zone State 
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Carolina Report Useful 


A new publication which has just ar- 
rived on my desk seems to me, on first 
reading, to be one of the most helpful 
thus far from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. The National 
Program in the Use of Television in 
the Public Schools is a report on a na- 
tional workshop held at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, June 15-26. Its 45 
pages include: (1) findings that have 
emerged from the national program 
thus far, (2) criteria for judging tele- 
casts, (3) discussion of characteristics 
and training of studio teachers, (4) re- 
lationship of studio teachers to class- 
room teachers, (5) suggestions for 
classroom follow-up, (6) needed facil- 
ities, and (7) suggestions for prepar- 
ing teachers both to teach on TV and 
to utilize telecasts. 

For copies write to the Fund at 
477 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

—A.L.H. 


Science Film Group 


An ad hoc committee to organize 
the American Science Film Associa- 
tion was announced late last summer 
by Randall M. Whaley, chairman of 
the committee, and associate dean of 
the School of Science, Education, and 
Humanities at Purdue University. Dr. 
Whaley said that a major objective of 
the Association will probably be to en- 
courage the use of films both in sci- 
ence education and in facilitating com- 
munication of technical information 
within the scientific community. 

Other members of the organizing 
committee are: A. B. Garrett, Ohio 
State University, vice chairman; Carl 
Allendoerfer, University of Washing- 
ton, vice chairmart; Don Williams, 
University of Kansas City, treasurer; 
and Robert E. Green, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, secretary. Committee mem- 
bers affiliated with government and 
private enterprise are John Flory, O. 
S. Knudsen, Richard H. Orr, Daniel 
Rochford, Edwin W. Roedder, H. Burr 
Roney, Robert Wagner, and Willard 
Webb. 


Notes from the Field 


PLANS ARE underway for the Sec- 
ond American Film Festival to be 
sponsored by EFLA at the Barbizon 
Plaza in New York City, April 20-23. 
The change in hotel site promises im- 
proved screening facilities, according 
to the EFLA Bulletin. 


THE New York State Audio-Visual 
Council has scheduled its annual win- 
ter meeting for December 10-12 at 
the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, N. Y. 


OutTpoor DEDICATION ceremonies 
for the new college library and cur- 
riculum materials center at Newark 
State College took place on the col- 
lege campus at Union, N. J., Septem- 
ber 30. John O’Meara is the newly 
appointed materials consultant for the 
College. 


EIGHT WORK SESSIONS will carry 
out a “practical issues” theme when 
the Audio-Visual Education Associa- 
tion of California meets for its an- 
nual conference in Santa Rosa Janu- 
ary 28-30. Areas covered will be 
language laboratories, local produc- 


tion, sponsored materials, NDEA, in- 
structional television, and administra- 
tive policies. Clarence Spencer, vice 
president of the State Association, is 
general chairman with John E. Fetz, 
president of the Bay Section Associa- 
tion, as co-chairman. 


DonaLp Scott, who received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Wiscon- 
sin last January is on the administra- 
tive staff of the Neenah (Wisconsin) 
public schools as its first curriculum 
coordinator. He is also responsible for 
the audio-visual program throughout 
the school system. 


NOW—at last available in 16mm! 


COLOR 


Lamorisse 


The wonderful fantasy of a boy 
and a balloon in Paris. 


“A wonderful movie”—LIFE 


Academy Award Winner 


For story-telling programs; art; 
French culture; general enter- 
tainment 


for primary—adult use 


34 Min. No dialogue 


Musical score 


Rental $35; Lease $375 for intra-mural use or approved local areas: 


BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. AVI, 200 west srtm street, new vork 18, n. ¥. 


ish with Tachistoscopic Units. 


The KEYSTONE /Standard Overhead Projector 


is available / for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Standard 
(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, 
and Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” x 7”), 
2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and Micro- 
scopic Slides. 

It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
tary Science. 


In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number Combinations 
tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French and Span- 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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Comprehensive new book 


on overhead 


projection... 
“They See What You Mean” 


e Advantages of overhead projection « Principles of transparency design 
e Invaluable to teachers, executives, salesmen 


Here, in 88 fact-packed pages, is a complete treatise on over- 
head projection . . . its advantages . . . and how to use it 
effectively. Prepared by Ozalid’s Audio Visual Department 
experts, it contains hundreds of tips on preparing transparen- 
cies by every known method, simply and inexpensively. Re- 
veals secrets of successful presentation techniques. Tells how 
to create visual ideas. Profusely illustrated. ‘‘Must reading” 
for anyone who is using, or intends to use, overhead projection. 


™ Only $3.75 at your nearest 
f Ozalid Audio Visual dealer 
. (listed). If he cannot supply 


C-11, Johnson City, N.Y. 


_/ Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 


AKRON, OHIO 

AKRON CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 
1667 W. esa STREET (13) 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

HALLENBECK & RILEY 

562 BROADWAY 


ATHENS, OHIO 
VERE SMITH’S AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
42 NO. COURT STREET 


ATLANTA, GA. 
COLONIAL FILM & popeens co. 
71 WALTON STREET, 


BINGHAMTON, N. 
WILBUR VISUAL SERVICE, INC. 
28 COLLIER STREET 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
AUDIO-VISUAL FILM SERVICE, INC, 
2114 EIGHTH AVENUE, NOR 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SMITH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC STORE 
219 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE (15) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PHILIP L. BURGER 
212 SUMMIT wg (14) 


CHARLESTON VA. 
S. SPENCER MOORE COMPANY 
118 CAPITOL STREET 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
CHRISTIAN FILM SERVICE 
1302 E. FOURTH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

THOMAS J. HARTY 

SUITE 1618, FIELD BLDG. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. (3) 
MIDWEST VISUAL EQUIP. CO., INC. 
3518 WwW. AVENUE (45) 


WATLAND, INC. 
7724 S. CLAREMONT AVENUE (20) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

HARPSTER AUDIO- INC, 
13902 EUCLID AVENUE (12 

TONKIN VISUAL INC. 

3910 CARNEGIE AVENUE (15) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ARLINGTON CAMERA CENTER 
2118 TREMONT CENTER (21) 


DALLAS, TEX. 
TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4006 LIVE OAK STREET (4) 


DAYTON, OHIO 
TWYMAN FILMS 
400 WEST FIRST STREET 


DENVER, COLO. 
DAVIS AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
2023 EAST COLFAX . ) 


DES MOINES, 
MIDWEST VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
2204 INGERSOLL STREET 


DETROIT, MICH. 
ENGLEMAN VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
4754-58 WOODWARD AVENUE 


EAST N. J. 
OSCAR H. HIRT 
191-193 CENTRAL AVENUE 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
308 E. GRANT AVE 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
GORDON S. COOK COMPANY 
BOX 2306 


WAYNE, IND. 
E CAMERA & VISUAL EQUIP. CO. 


FRESNO, CAL. 
TINGEY tom ANY 
847 DIVISADERO STREET 


HARRISBURG PA. 
P. LILLEY & SON 
938 N. THIRD STREET 

(P.O. BOX 787) 


HELENA, MONT. 
CRESCENT MOVIE SERVICE 
1031 N. LOGAN STREET 


HOUSTON, TEX 
TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4614 SO. MAIN STREET 


HURON, D. 

TAYLOR FILMS 

79 THIRD STREET, S. E. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

INDIANA VISUAL AIDS COMPANY 
726 NO. ILLINOIS STREET (4) 


JACKSON, MISS. 
JASPER EWING & SONS, INC. 
227 EAST PEARL STREET 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

LOCKE FILMS, INC. 

124 W. SOUTH STREET 

NEWMAN VISUAL co. 
783 W. MAIN STREET 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
FRANK L. ROUSER COMPANY, INC. 
315 W. CUMBERLAND AVENUE 


LANSING, MICH. 
VAN’S CAMERA SHOP, INC. 
1615 E. MICHIGAN AVENUE (12) 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
STEPHENSON an SUPPLY CO. 
935 STREET (1) 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 

GENE SWEPSTON COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 3376 

Los ees, CAL. 

RALKE CO., INC. 

849 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE (28) 
VICTORLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
4117 WEST JEFFERSON BLVD. (16) 
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LOUISVILLE, 
HADDEN FILMS, INC. 
614-616 SO. rETH STREET (2) 


LUBBOCK, TEX. 
SOUND-PHOTO COMPANY 
2107-A BROADW 


MEMPHIS, 
IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 
18 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


MIAMI, FLA. 
IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 
55 N. E. 13TH STREET (32) 


wis. 
PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 
840 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE (3) 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
MIDWEST AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
10 WEST 25TH STREET (4) 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
GRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 
716 EIGHTH so. 


NEW HAVEN, CON 
H. B. MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
AUDIO LANE 


NEW ORLEAN 
JASPER EWING #58 SONS, INC. 
725 POYDRAS STREET 2) 


NORFOLK, VA. 
TIDEWATER AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
29 SOUTHERN SHOPPING CENTER (5) 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
AUSTIN CAMERA COMPANY 
6021 W. NORTH ec 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
TRIANGLE BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY co. 
525 NORTH ROBINSON STREET 


PA. 

OSCA HIRT 

4) NORTH 11TH STREET a 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EA 
904-06 CHESTNUT STREET ray 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
KELTON AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. 
808 NORTH FIRST STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
APPEL VISUAL SERVICE 
927 PENN AVENUE (22) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
MOORE’S MOTION PI SERVICE 
1201 S. W. MOR 


PROVIDENCE, i. 
UNITED CAMERA, INC. 
9 PLEASANT STREET (6) 


RICHMOND, VA. 

W. A. YODER COMPANY 

714 .N. CLEVELAND STREET (21) 
ROCHESTER, N. 


KRAEMER WHITE, 
46 ST. PAUL STREET 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
McCURRY-SIDENER COMPANY 
2114 KAY STREET (P.O. BOX 838) 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
DESERET BOOK COMPAN 

44 E. SOUTH TEMPLE Reet 
(P.O. BOX 958) (10) 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
KNIGHT’S LIBRARY 
527 UNIVERSITY (3) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
PHOTO AND SOUND COMPANY 
116 NATOMA STREET (5) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER, INC. 
1205-07 NO. 45TH — (3) 


SOUTH BEND, IN 
BURKE'S MOTION PICTURE COMPANY 
434 LINCOLN WAY WEST (1) 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
INLAND AUDIO: VISUAL COMPANY 
N. 2325 MONROE STREET (17) 


Louis, MO. 
SCHILLER COMPANY, INC. 
Noi CLARK STREET (2) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

RUD CLARKE COMPANY 
JAMESVILLE & RANDALL ROADS 
DEWITT (14) 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
COUSINO VISUAL SERV., 
2107 ASHLAND AVENUE (2) 


TUCSON, ARIZ 
KELTON AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. 
1103 EAST BROADWAY 


TULSA, OKLA. 
TANGLE BLUE SUPPLY CO. 
314 SOUTH CINCINNA 


WASHINGTON, D. 
OZALID 
1107 19TH STREET, N. W. (6) 


WESTBURY, N. Y. 
A-V COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
723 PROSPECT AVENU 


WICHITA, KAN. 
ROBERTS AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLY 
1330 FAIRMOUNT (14) 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
IDEAL MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
371 ST. JOHNS AVENUE (4) 


CANADA 

HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LTD. 
1440 McGILL COLLEGE AVENUE 
MONTREAL 2, QUEBEC, CANADA 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 
ALA MOANA AT SOUTH STREET 
HONOLULU 1, HAWAII 


INC. 
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You May Want These .. . 


The 1960 Educational Motion Pic- 
tures Catalog of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Audio-Visual Center is off the 
press with a listing of some 6000 films 
of cultural, social, and educational 
value. The 644-page publication is an 
index to the 16mm films in the Uni- 
versity film library. Titles range from 
those suitable for levels from nursery 
school through college and including 
adult education. Distribution of the 
10,000 copies of the catalog is under- 
way to regular users of the film li- 
brary’s services throughout the U.S. 
and in foreign countries. Others want- 
ing a copy may write to: Circulation 
Department, Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 


Here are three choices from the 
United Nations Bookshelf published in 
the Information Bulletin of the United 
States Committee for the United Na- 
tions. All three are available from the 
Committee at 375 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. 

Three Promises to You, by Leaf 
Munro, J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
1957, 48 p., $2. A picture book about 
the UN for younger children. 

United Nations Photography Dis- 
play Set. 1959. Sixteen 14” x 20” black 
and white photographic posters illus- 
trating the work of the UN. Excellent 
for display. $1.25. 

The United Nations, National Cash 
Register Company, Main & K Streets, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 1958, 65 p., one copy 
free. An exposition of the UN contain- 
ing full color flags, maps, basic facts 
on countries. 


The 1959 Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials is 
on sale from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis., for $6.50. 


The Cancer Challenge to Youth is a 
filmstrip produced by the American 
Cancer Society with assistance from a 
committee appointed by the National 
Science Teachers Association. It is free 
from your ACS local unit or nearest 
division office. The filmstrip kit con- 
tains 65 frames in color, a 7-inch disc 
recording (15 minutes), and a 20-page 
teacher’s guide. Designed for high 
school students, it presents a basic in- 
troduction to the subject of cancer; the 
nature of normal and abnormal cells; 
facts about the nature, causes, and 
treatment of cancer; some areas of 
cancer research and the progress being 


made; and what can be done for in- 
dividual protection. 


Write to Protestant Church Build- 
ings and Equipment, 27 East 39th 
Street, New York 16, for Protestant 
Church Americana, an attractive 8- 
page visualized report on AV equip- 
ment in Protestant churches. The in- 
formation is based on a survey by Au- 
dience Analysts, Inc., Bala~-Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

Free to DAVI members on a first- 
come, first-served basis — a few hun- 
dred copies of Materials List for Use 
by Teachers of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. This 85-page publication was 
prepared and published by the Modern 
Language Association under a Title 
VII contract. Copies are on sale for 
50 cents each from the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program Research Center, Mod- 
ern Language Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 


A classified directory of AV person- 
nel in colleges and universities of the 
United States was published this sum- 
mer by DAVI. The Directory was 
compiled by a sub-committee of the 
College and University Section with 
Eugene Oxhandler as chairman and 
Carlton Erickson, Walter Felty, Rich- 
ard R. Shurtz, Leonard Bathurst, Otis 
McBride, James Page, and E. Milton 
Grassell serving as members. 115 page 
mimeo, $1 from the DAVI national 
office. 


Inquire at your local Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company for the Elementary 
Science Laboratory, underwritten by 
Coca-Cola and prepared by Bro-Dart 
Industries in cooperation with educa- 
tors. This kit evoked favorable com- 
ment when it was exhibited at the 
DAVI Convention in Seattle and those 
of you who missed it then will have a 
second chance to examine it in Cincin- 
nati. It contains cardboard models 
which illustrate scientific principles re- 
lating to: (1) earth and space, (2) 
communication by sound and light, 
(3) weather, (4) magnetism and elec- 
tricity, (5) living things, and (6) ma- 
chines. Each kit has material for 36 
models, six for each of the foregoing 
categories. The models (which include 
take-home models for pupils) are 
printed in four colors, accompanied by 
detailed instruction sheets, summary 
leaflets for pupils, and teachers guides. 
Distributed only through Coca-Cola 
Bottling Companies. 
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Setting the Proper Keystone 


HAT AREA OF STUDY is most basic 

to the professional education of 
the audiovisual director, that is, what 
area furnishes the most vital founda- 
tion on which to build his AV courses? 
This may seem like a purely academic 
question. But it is not academic to the 
training program director, who of ne- 
cessity has made this decision. He has 
decided what he believes to be the un- 
dergirding areas of study and has as- 
signed relative values to each. 

Nor is it an academic question for 
you who are in the field. You are in 
an excellent spot to evaluate your own 
experience, to judge what portions of 
your formal education have been of 
most value to you, and in what areas 
your preparation was weak in assisting 
you to meet successfully your day-by- 
day responsibilities. 

For a good many years we in the 
audiovisual field have considered cur- 
riculum as the foundation on which 
the audiovisual discipline is built. We 
reaffirmed this position in 1955 when 
DAVI adopted a recommendation that 
AV specialists be required to show cer- 
tain graduate credits in “audiovisual 
education and curriculum.” Our con- 
vention planning committees frequent- 
ly develop themes and programs em- 
phasizing the closeness of AV and the 
curriculum. AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION almost every year features in one 
issue some aspect of the same theme. 


Recently I have begun to question 
our basic assumption, but it was a con- 
versation with one of our national 
leaders that started me thinking criti- 
cally about what I really did believe. 
My visitor stated that he thought the 
AV director’s most important role was 
as “implementer of planned change,” 
or in the terminology of the day, as a 
“change agent.” Hence he felt that the 
foundation for the AV field lay in 
those portions of the social sciences 
(psychology, sociology, anthropology) 
having to do with theories of social 
change and the use of these theories to 
change society. 


I would like to suggest that the foun- 
dation of our discipline is in the psy- 
chology of learning. We need basical- 
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ly, I believe, to know more about 
learning principles, the conditions af- 
fecting learning, and about variations 
in the ways individuals of all ages 
learn. We need to know about learning 
in group situations, large and small, 
and about the role of various kinds of 
materials in the learning process—par- 
ticularly in relation to the achievement 
of various types of educational goals. 
We need to know about perception and 
learning. 


Three Role Concepts 


Several other viewpoints could no 
doubt be presented but it will serve my 
purpose to confine the discussion to 
these three views of the AV director, 
which for convenience I will dub 
“curriculum agent,” “change agent,” 
and “learning agent.” Each of these 
carries with it a concept of what we 
believe our job to be. Perhaps even an 
oversimplified sketch of what each 
means in practice will be useful to 
clarify what I mean. 


Curriculum Agent: The most impor- 
tant role of this AV director is as cur- 
riculum implementer. He is an active 
participant in curriculum planning; he 
is aware of the scope and sequence of 
experience offered in the school sys- 
tem; he makes available to teachers 
AV experiences which correlate with 
the curriculum. 


Change Agent: His important role is 
as an implementer of change. He con- 
siders himself an administrator or su- 
pervisor. He believes he and his staff 
can never do the AV job; therefore, 
his role is to change the behavior of 
others (teachers, administrators, super- 
visors, lay leaders) so that they will 
themselves become good users of AV, 
or, as in the case of the latter, sup- 
porters of AV utilization. His interests 
are in human relations, staff relation- 
ships, and in his own role as leader. 


Learning Agent: The most impor- 
tant role of this AV director is in stim- 
ulating the use of AV resources to im- 
prove learning. He diagnoses learning 
problems and is able to suggest im- 
proved materials and utilization tech- 
niques to reach the desired learning 
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goals. He evaluates new technological 
developments in terms of their prob- 
able effects on learning. 


I know what you are saying—“An 
AV director should be all three.” And 
wouldn't it be wonderful if he were! 
The time which a student can spend in 
studying foundation areas is limited, 
however, and choices must be made. 
What things can he learn after he is 
on the job? To what extent can leader- 
ship be improved through courses and 
to what extent is it a fairly fixed per- 
sonality characteristic of a graduate 
student? What is the job of the AV di- 
rector all about anyway? What is his 
unique role in the school team work- 
ing towards improved instruction. 


Or, you may be saying that the roles 
of the change agent and learning agent 
are part of the curriculum agent's role. 
Indeed they are. Curriculum as it is 
taught, however, tends to deal largely 
with problems of scope, sequence and 
time, although we continue to define 
curriculum as all the experiences of- 
fered to children under the supervision 
of the school. The definition, it seems 
to me, is too generalized to be useful 
in problem-solving situations. It is like 
believing in God, the flag, and mother- 
hood. 


No Answers Here 


I am not capable of giving answers, 
nor will I attempt to do so here. I have 
been raising questions about training 
programs for only one AV job of the 
many in education, business, govern- 
ment, and religion. The same types of 
questions should be asked about the 
others. I hope I have started you think- 
ing. Because of the shortage of person- 
nel in this field many new training pro- 
grams are going to be established in 
the next few years. 


For those of you now enrolled 
in professional programs, don’t be 
alarmed! Nothing you study will be 
useless. At least this has been my ex- 
perience, and daily I am confronted 
with additional areas in which I should 
be informed. This is at the same time 
one of the challenging and frustrating 
aspects of the audiovisual field. 
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At the new Orchard Hill Elementary School, Leetonia, Ohio, selected by A.A.S.A. for 


its exhibit of outstanding school designs, George Trombitas, Assistant Principal, says: 


‘““‘We’re a country school with ambitious 


ideas involving A-V aids... 


We can’t tolerate A-V equipment that requires frequent servicing... 


Our Kodak Pageant Projectors give us no trouble at all...” 


“You don’t have to be a city school to exploit the ad- 
vantages of audio-visual methods. In fact, we feel our 
expanding A-V program deserves some credit for our 
students taking two of the top 10 honor awards in the 
county—competing with city schools. 

“But out here in the country we don’t have the 
quick repair service for A-V equipment that city 
schools have. This means we use only equipment we 
feel will withstand student operation without inter- 
rupting breakdowns.” 


One reason Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors 
operate so dependably in city or country is that they 
are permanently lubricated at the factory. They never 
need oiling, eliminate problems of over-or-under oiling, 
eliminate oil record-keeping, too. And the Pageant 
Projector is easy to thread and operate... even for 
the inexperienced youngster. 

Ask your Kodak A-V dealer for a complete Pageant 
demonstration. Or write for Bulletin V3-22, containing 
complete specifications. No obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Argus Direct-Wire T’'V is the first closed-circuit TV system 
ever developed for mass production and 
mass use. It’s yours for 4% the cost of other systems ! 


No installation . . . set it up anywhere—Argus Direct- 
Wire TV weighs only 16 pounds, mounts on a standard 
tripod indoors or out. Normal room illumination is all 
you need for a sharp, steady picture. 


Direct hook-up to any TV receiver — Argus Direct-Wire 
TV transmits over standard co-ax cable, which connects 
directly to the antenna connection of any standard TV 
set. Transmits a perfect picture up to 1000 cable feet 
without boosters. With boosters, the range is unlimited. 


Built-in flexibility . . . three-lens turret—Argus Direct- 
Wire TV feeds any number of receivers under the same 
conditions mentioned above. Up to five cameras can be 
used with one receiver, each with its own channel. 
“Standard equipment: three-lens turret mount and one 
l-inch, f:1.9 lens. Argus Telephoto and Wide-angle 
lenses, shown above, are available as accessories. 


Exclusive Argus features — e Matching, companion 
Argus TV receivers arid monitors are available from 
$179.95. e Can be serviced by any Radio-TV repairman. 
eAll parts are standard TV parts. You can own a com- 
plete, balanced Argus Direct-Wire System for less than 
the cost of a competitive camera alone. 


-| 
i a rg u oy Audio-Visual Systems Department, Building F | 
: Division of im Electric Products, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan | 
H I'd like more information on Argus Direct-Wire TV. | 
| Name. Title 
| Organization 
Address 
| city Zone___ State 
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